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NOTRE DAME 
RETURNS TO POWER 








THIS IS THE YEAR TO SPOIL YOURSELF ... FOR LIFE! 


The new 1965 Cadillac is as inspiring to drive as it is to look at. Its many new engineering advances provide a stability 
and handling ease never before known — and this performance is delivered with an almost unbelievable quiet. 

And consider Cadillac’s many new comforts and conveniences. For example, you can enjoy a new tilt and telescope 
steering wheel that is exclusive to Cadillac — and Comfort Control that automatically maintains a pre-selected 
interior temperature. An impressive array of power equipment is standard on all models. Have you experienced Cadillac 
for 1965? Go ahead — spoil yourself and your family. You'll never be satisfied with anything less! 




So new! So right! So obviously ^ 





Why the Green Bay Packers recommend 



the Norelco Comfort Shave 


Just imagine what your face would feel like after a gruelling pro- 
fessional football game. Wouldn’t you want the shaver— the only 
shaver— that gives the Comfort Shave? Bet your life you would. 

And that shaver is today's Norelco Spcedshavcr with self-sharp- 
ening rotary blades. Rotary blades work on today's most advanced 
shaving principle. They stroke off whiskers with a continuous ro- 
tary motion — never “grab" the way ordinary shavers do, never cut 
or nick the way blades do. 

Result: a close, clean shave with nary a pinch, pull or scrape — 
shaving comfort no other shaving method, wet or dry, can duplicate. 

You can get the Comfort Shave in three models: The new Norelco 
‘Floating- Head' above — self-cleaning rotary blades; heads that 
swivel to fit your face; new Norelco Cordless: or new Norelco 
‘Flip-Top'. All have rotary blades. All give the Comfort Shave. 
Just ask a Green Bay Packer— especially some Sunday afternoon. 



Cordless — shaves any- All-new ‘Flip-Top’ world’s 
where. Battery powered. largest selling shaver model. 
Zippered case with mirror. On/off switch. Easy flip-top 
New Norelco Cordless cleaning. Popular price. Norelco 
Speedshaver 20C. ‘Flip-Top’ Speedshaver® 20. 


Other Norelco Comfort Shave Products: Prelcc * pre-shave lotion. Finale* after-shave 
lotion. Shaver Cleaner. Home Barber Kit — saves money on haircuts, great for kids. 
Other Products: Hearing Aids, Radios, Radio-Phonographs, Tape Recorders, Dictating 
Machines, Medical X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes and Devices. * 1964 North 
American Philips Company, Inc., 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, 



The Comfort Shave 



Some people imagine 
one electric eye is just 
as good as the next. 


Until they look into 
this one. 



You'll notice that the electric eye mechanism in the 
Canonet 1.9 is wrapped around the lens. 

For a good reason. 

That way, the electric eye sees light the same way the 
lens sees it. The same way the film gets it. It sets your 
exposure automatically — and precisely. 

Actually, it’s a lot easier to put the electric eye in a 
rectangle somewhere else on the camera. (Most equip- 
ment makers do.) It’s also less expensive — but it’s not 
good enough for us. Or you. 

In our view, cameras and projectors should operate 
easily. They must also be extraordinarily precise in their 
measurement of light and distance. They should control 
film perfectly. They should perform without deviation, 
be virtually incapable of error. 

It’s the difference between a machine and an instru- 


ment. We make instruments. 

There are a few other things you might like to know 
about the Canonet electric eye. You read it in the view 
finder. You not only see the light you have, the indicator 
tells you how to adjust for it. It even tells you when to 
use a flash. 

If that isn’t enough: when the Canonet is on auto- 
matic, it won’t shoot if the setting isn’t right for the light 
available. That could save you a lot of film, and elimi- 
nate those depressing moments some people have when 
the film comes back. 

After all, that’s the moment of truth: when the film 
comes back. The Canonet is built a little better— to make 
sure you always get the picture you took. A little better 
than you remember it, perhaps. (A lot better than you 
thought you could with a camera that costs about $ 100.) 


Bell £. Howe 1 1 /Canon photographic instruments 
are built a little better than they really have to he. 

Pno!o Producil Croup 
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Sports Illustrated, published 
weekly by Time Inc- 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. III. 6061 1. except 
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Next week 

ST. LOUIS FLIPPED over its 
baseball Cards; now it ap- 
plauds the other Cards — the 
pro football team lighting for 
the Eastern Conference title. 
Edwin Shrake tells their story. 

A COOKES TOUR (Jerry, 
that is)of the world produces a 
gallery of brilliant photographs 
demonstrating that people who 
go racing are often far more 
fascinating than the horses. 

A BEASTLY PLACE to hunt 
is Surinam. The army ant. the 
bushmastcr sneki. the clack- 
ing pingo all helped convince 
Jack Olsen that the unwary 
hunter is himself the hunted. 


permission is strictly prohibited 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Barbara La Fontaine, whose experi- 
ences in an exotic desert beauty resort 
are revealed in this issue ( Girl Behind 
a Golden Door), is a gifted young 
writer who is in many respects repre- 
sentative of the younger American lit- 
erary generation. Her work reflects a 
distaste for emotionalism and an in- 
tolerance of all but the most austere 
standards of craftsmanship. But in one 
respect she differs from her contempo- 
raries. Her entire writing career has 
been spent in sport. All her published 
work (she also writes poetry but refuses 
to publish it or even to have it read) 
has appeared in Shorts I llustrated. 

As a sportswriler, much of Barbara’s 
output has been devoted to baseball 
players, distance runners, racing driv- 
ers, game wardens and other familiar 
characters on the American sporting 
scene. But she has also developed a fas- 
cination with environments that are 
not familiar at all. She once spent a 
week with the Arapaho Indians of the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
for a story on basketball as played by 
Indian boys. One of her most notable 
articles, a long essay on Wilma Ru- 
dolph, involved living for two weeks as 
the only white person on the all-Negro 



STAFF WRITER BARBARA LA FONTAINE 



lennessec State University campus. 

As the national movement for physi- 
cal fitness gained momentum, we were 
intrigued by the role of the beauty 
resort in reshaping America. So, for 
Barbara, the Golden Door became an- 
other of the interesting, unusual and 
significant environments that sport has 
introduced. 

Long before she passed through the 
Golden Door. Barbara — who was then 
a Heilman — went to small neighbor- 
hood Quaker schools in Moorestown, 
N.J. and Philadelphia suburbs, where 
she grew up, daughter of a senior vice- 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America. Her early interest cen- 
tered on ballet. She managed to appear 
in two class recitals, once playing the 
part of an ice cube and, again, in the 
most static role in ballet history, as a 
jar of mustard. 

After graduation from Friends Cen- 
tral School near Philadelphia, where 
she played on the hockey team, and 
from Oberlin College, where she stud- 
ied English, Barbara went to New York 
to make her own way. She held jobs as 
a pricing expert for an aluminum com- 
pany, in a department store and at an 
advertising agency, before becoming a 
secretary and a manuscript reader for 
Sports Illustrated. 

One morning in the winter of I960 
Barbara woke up at 4:45 a.m. in her 
apartment on Riverside Drive and 
wrote a story called The Crabslayer. It 
described the most vivid sporting ex- 
perience in her life— that of fishing for 
crabs with her grandfather on the New 
Jersey coast. She evoked that remem- 
bered world of pale salt grass and tiny 
bay waves with a freshness and im- 
mediacy that reminded readers of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s early work. Ever since, 
she has been writing of a world of sport 
that is somehow always at oblique an- 
gles from the more familiar contests 
and conflicts. 
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VIRGINIA 


packs more into your winter vacation 




Pack your skis and your golf clubs! Perfect man-made snow lots you fly down the slopes any day from mid-December to 
mid-March at Virginia’s fabulous Homestead, high in the Alleghenies. Brilliant, autumn-like weather invites you to 
golf through the winter on challenging courses here and elsewhere in Virginia. 


Pack your skates and your swim suit! Both at the Homestead and close beside Natural Bridge, one of the seven natural 
wonders of the world, you can skim over custom-made outdoor rinks, At these and other famous Virginia resorts, 
spacious indoor pools add swimming to your winter fun. 



Pack your camera and your curiosity! Fill your photo album with bits of 18th century life at Colonial Williamsburg. 
It's extra colorful during the Christmas season. December 18 through January 2. And you can take fantastic flash 
shots of Virginia's underworld of caverns deep beneath the Shenandoah Valley. 




For FRF.F. 100-page picture guide. "Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia.” plus illustrated state highway map. drop 
us a note or postcard. Ask about the places or events 
that interest you specially . 


I DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
811 State Oflicc Building, Richmond, Va. 23219 
Virginia Film Catalog Available 


Mix fun and history in VIRGINIA, birthplace of the nation. 



THE NEW AMF/HOMKO POLAR BEAR 

takes on 24 in. high drifts . . . cuts a 26 in. 
wide swath . . . chews up snow in 624 sq. in. bites 



Day after day, in a drift-covered Rocky Mountain pass, the new AMF/Homko 
Polar Bear passed this rugged test. Propelling its way through accumulated 
heavy snow over 2 ft. deep . . . blowing it up to 30 ft. away . . . clearing a 
wide, smooth path ... it removed more snow than any normal home would 
get in 5 years. Did it all with ease — proving that you can clear your walks 
and drive in minutes with a reliable, snow-tested Polar Bear’. 

FINGERTIP CONTROLLED . . . easy-reach controls for quick, easy operation. 
DEEP-BITE AUGER AND DRIFT-BREAKER . . . rapidly removes all types 
of snow. Timken bearing worm gear drive. REMOTE CONTROL 
SNOW CHUTE . . . throws snow up to 30 ft. away in 
any direction. INSTANT START, fully winterized 
6 H.P. engine. ELECTRIC STARTER and tire chains 
optional. Model 1351 AMF/Homko Snow Mule, 

18" capacity, 3 H.P., also available. 

SEE YOUR AMF/HOMKO DEALER. 


AMF WESTERN TOOL, INC. 

381 1 McDonald Ave.. P. 0. Box 357, 

Des Moines, Iowa 50302 

Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Co. 


BOOKTALK 

Golfing (eats, fiction, fun, verse and 
advice are found in a new anthology 

I do not have the figures in front of me. but 
I expect that golfers buy more instruction 
books, chuckle at more golf whimsy, read 
more fiction about their sport and sympa- 
thize more fully w ith accounts of the agonies 
of their brethren of the links than any other 
athletes. Indeed, there is a book out now 
telling how a golfer may hypnotize himself 
into lowering his score. Golf, the great 
leveler. is a listeners' and readers' game, its 
reminiscences rich in hyperbole. Because it 
is played against the psyche and rampaging 
nature, it takes on for many the cloak of 
religion. It is the most quotable game, the 
dour remarks of teaching pros — especially 
if they are full of “hacs" and “dinnas"— 
being deemed as wise as those of Socrates. 

Golf. then, lends itself to anthologies, and 
one of the most ambitious this season is 
Pur for the Course, edited by Robert Cromie 
(303 pages. Macmillan, Sfi.95). Cromie. a 
former sporiswritcr, a golfer who has bro- 
ken 80 and currently the literary editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, has amassed a gal- 
limaufry of real and imagined golfers, golf 
wit. casual golf instruction, golf philosophy 
and golf verse. Included are funny pieces by 
A. A. Milne and Stephen Leacock and a 
George Ade fable about the Caddy Who 
Hurt His Head W hile Thinking; piccesabout 
unusual golfers, such as Commodore Bryan 
Heard of Houston and Dallas, who shot his 
age when he reached 65 and kept it up for 
several years, despite handicaps like a bro- 
ken arm and leg and terrible eyesight. An- 
other character is Titanic Thompson, the 
golf hustler who won a bet by driving a golf 
ball half a mile (on ice). Humorous Writer 
W. F. Candy more or less proves that Shake- 
speare was a golfer. Here are lively descrip- 
tions of courses (Pine Valley and St. An- 
drews), tournaments (the 1913 U.S. Open, 
won by Francis Ouimct. and the 1927 British 
Open, won by Bobby Jones ) and lady golfers 
(Mary Queen of Scots and Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias). The venerable British writer. Ber- 
nard Darwin, is represented, and there arc 
excerpts from the w orks of P. G. Wodehousc, 
Don Marquis and Finley Peter Dunne. The 
funniest piece is the classic Slamming Suki 
Sukn uki by Ted Barnett. The most dramatic 
is The Hawk They CouMn'l Kill by Mel 
Allen and Frank Graham Jr.— the story of 
Ben Hogan’s automobile accident and con- 
valescence, and his subsequent four-stroke 
victory in the 1950 Open at the Mcrion Golf 
Club in Ardmore, Pa. Many pieces in the 
collection arc familiar, and some of them 
are stage waits but. by and large, the golfer 
can come away happier, wiser and maybe a 
little bit more determined to attack his fa- 
vorite course with his oddly shaped weapons. 

— Rex Laruner 



Miller High Life 


Sparkling... 

flavorful..; 

distinctf 


Here’s the hearty goodness and special 

lightness you and your friends enjoyt. 
Pour a crystal clear bottle of distinctive' 

Miller High Lifejorfefreshment that’s 
unequalled, unquestioned . . . unchanging! 


Brewed only in Milwaukee 




Corvette Sting Ray Convertible 

New with 4-wheel disc brakes 
’65 CORVETTE 


Corvette for ’65 offers 4 -wheel disc 
brakes as standard equipment. 

Disc brakes act smoothly, evenly. 
Resist fade even in the most brutal 
use. They’re almost unaffected by 
water or heat. 

They're self-adjusting. Need virtu- 
ally no maintenance. 

So what was always one of the 
world’s greatest cars going is now one 
of the world’s greatest cars stopping, 
too. But even that’s not the whole 
story on Corvette for ’65. 

There’s a new look -new grille styl- 


ing, smooth new hood, sporty new 
wheel covers, and handsome front 
fender louvers for increased air flow 
through the engine compartment. 

Speaking of engines, Corvette for 
’65 has a brand-new V8 to go with 
the standard 250-hp version and others, 
from 300- to 375-hp, that you can spec- 
ify. This new V8 combines 350- hp 
sizzle with calm, cool behavior. Yours 
for the ordering in Sport Coupe or 
Convertible models. 

Corvette’s list of items you can spec- 
ify to fit your taste is as long as ever: 


4-Speed Synchro- Mesh or Powerglide 
transmission; power steering, brakes 
and windows; genuine leather seats— 
even AM/I'M radio. 

There’s never been a sports car like 
Corvette. And there’s never been a 
Corvette like this ’65! 



Chevrolel Division of General Motors. Detroit. Michigan 



Wherever you go, Roblee makes the going softer 


If you've become resigned to the fact that certain 
occasions require stiff shoes, forget it. It's not a fact. 

At least not since Roblee has come along with the 
soft, mellow ones. No matter where you're going or 
what you're wearing, Roblee has a soft, light, flexible 
shoe for the occasion. 

The business shoe at left may look for all the world 
like a hefty brogue, but it's pure pillow at heart. Supple 
upper leathers, special flexible soles, padding under 
the insole — the works. It's one of Roblee's "Project 7" 
shoes — treated 7 ways for extra comfort and style. 

The dress shoe at right is unlined and so soft you 
can practically fold it up like a billfold. So lightweight, 
it feels like no shoe on at all. 


You'd expect the casual in the center to be soft. 
But Roblee took it a step further, gave it a rubber- 
crepe sole that makes walking so cushiony, sitting 
down becomes a waste of comfort. 

Stop by your Roblee dealer, and try a little tender- 
ness on your feet. 

And on your wallet. Most Roblee styles are priced 
from 1 2.99 to 1 8.99. 


The soft mellow ones from . . . 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.-Richard Petty, who 
swept win after win on the NASCAR stock car 
circuit in his electric-blue Plymouth this year, 
has roared home to take the 1964 National Asso- 
ciation of Stock Car Racing Grand National 
Point Championship. 

This coveted award is presented each year to 
the driver who earns the greatest number of 
points in NASCAR-sanctioned races. 

For three of his fabulous five years on the 
circuit, Richard Petty has been runner-up. But 
this year, starting with his record win in the 
Daytona 500 — where Plymouth swept the field 
1-2-3 — he has pulled steadily ahead. 

What turned the tide for Richard Petty? The 
new 426-cu.-in. hemispherical-head V-& Plymouth 
engine — a development that has set records tum- 
bling around the country this year. 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 





ZERO KING insisted on “SCOTCHGARD” Brand Rain & Stain Repeller for their new Weather King. Next 
best wouldn’t do. “SCOTCHGARD” Repeller stays on the job, rebuffing rain (or snow) and oily stains even 
without reprocessing. Ask, at your favorite store, to see the Weather King with the polyester/cotton shell 
treated with “SCOTCHGARD” Repeller. Feel the plush alpaca pile lining. Z-z-z-zip it out. Quick— button 
off the alpaca collar. About $70 gives you the coat, lining and collar. Available in a variety of handsome 
colors. Go ahead, try the coat on. Good looking! At good stores across the country— or write to B. W. Harris 
Mfg. Co., Park Square, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101, for the store nearest you. 


iSkotchgard 

^ 1 RAIN & STAIN — REPELLER 


The 
water 

repellency ^ 
isn’t. 




The 

alpaca’s 
detachable 



When Bob Goalby 

goes hunting... 


‘Chap Stick’ goes along! 


"When I get a break from the tournament tour," says this leading 
golf pro, "I love to go up north to hunt. But the change in climate 
sure raises cain with my lips. They used to get annoyingly dry— 


even cracked. Then our guide tipped me off to 'Chap Stick'. It makes 
sore lips feel good instantly, helps heal them fast. Now whether 
I'm out with my 12-gauge or my 5 iron, I carry 'Chap Stick'." 


A favorite 
in Canada. 








The lip balm selected 
for use by the 
U. S. Olympic Team. 


DON'T LET DRY. SORE LIPS SPOIL YOUR FUN-WHEREVER YOU GO. GO WITH 'CHAP STICK* 

■CH*r STICK 1 »TG.TU©I«* UOtTOM UrG. CO»».. UMCMIUW . V*.. 


Elegant understatement is a Lincoln Continental. 



Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other cars. It 
distinguishes you among fine car owners. Singular in its classic look. Unique in its 
ease of handling, its center-opening rear doors, its full power auxiliaries as standard 
equipment. There is only one Lincoln Continental. What does your car say about you? 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 


LIGHT 



At GT&K, we’re casting new light on light itself. With 
some illuminating results. Our Svlvania subsidiary has 
developed light panels that "write” electronically; a fluo- 
rescent light that stimulates the growth of plants; metal- 
lic vapor lamps that approach the naturalness of sun- 


light: new phosphors that brighten color TV pictures. 
And from Research comes a liquid laser light that may 
one day provide more communications channels than 
man can ever hope to use. ■ More reason for the brilliant 
growth of GT&E. 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 



generaetelephone & ELECTRONICS'®' 


J30 THIRD AVE, N.Y.IOOI7 • GTSf SUBSIDIARIES: Geneul Tcteshww Oocriiinj Cos. in 32 st«u$ • GTSE labouionrs • GUE International • General Tetethoni OiieaoiY Co. • Automatic Electric • lontuit Electric • SyKarria Electric 


SCORECARD 


TOKYO RECESSIONAL 

Wilh the Olympic flame doused for an- 
other four years, let us pause now and 
reflect on some matters discernible in 
the afterglow. 

Item: Avery Brundagc. properly dis- 
tressed by improper officiating in boxing 
and by ludicrous and unsportsmanlike 
conduct on the part of some fighters 
(one loser slugged a referee, another re- 
fused to leave the ring for 45 minutes), 
hinted that the sport might be banned 
from future Games. That is scarcely a 
solution. It is up to the international fed- 
erations to provide impartial judges and 
to control participants. An ancient, clas- 
sical, worldwide sport, boxing deserves a 
place in any Olympic program. 

Item: At the Rome Olympics of 1960 
everyone laughed at the Japanese who, 
500 strong, swarmed everywhere to jot 
down the most minute details necessary 
for the running of an Olympiad, even to 
the precise color of grass required. Ah 
so, but no one laughed in Tokyo. Rather, 
the reaction was one of awe that so gi- 
gantic an undertaking could be directed 
with neither confusion nor officious 
heavy-handedness. Events went off as 
scheduled, no official got in the way of 
any performer, there was always a wind 
gauge present when a world record in 
track was set. The Mexicans, hosts to 
the next Games, came to Tokyo with 
only 200 officials and a casual air. "We 
are not sure we can guarantee the or- 
ganization of these Games." conceded 
Professor Manuel Aquilar, Mexican chef 
de mission. "The weather will be nice, 
though." 

Item: Come 1968, watch the Germans. 
Theircombined East-West team garnered 
50 medals — two less than were collect- 
ed by all the British Commonwealth na- 
tions combined, placing them third be- 
hind only the i .S.S.R. and the i s. 
They collected eight in the U.S.-domi- 
nated swimming and diving, won a gold 
medal in yachting, finished two-three- 
four behind American Fred Hansen, 
world-record holder, in the pole vault 
and, in the decathlon, universally con- 
sidered to be the supreme test of an ath- 


lete, captured first, third and sixth. They 
could very well be even more of a force 
at Mexico City. 

ESTEEMED SPORTSMAN 

Herbert Hoover's love for sport was as 
genuine as his love for stricken mankind. 
He had been baseball manager at Stan- 
ford University, and his affection for the 
game survived to the end. He was long a 
familiar sight at Yankee Stadium, seated 
in a box along the first-base line, pencil 
in hand, scorecard in lap. meticulously 
jotting dow n hits and strikeouts, double 
plays and errors. When, as President of 
the U.S.. he threw out the first ball of the 
season, he did it with unfeigned joy. 

As for fishing, few have written more 
eloquently about a sport that has in- 
spired much literature. His humor had a 
gentle bite. He once described Calvin 
Coolidge's back cast as "a common dan- 
ger." And in his book Fishing for Fun 
and to Wash Your Soul (Random House. 
S3), published just last year, he wrote: 

"Life is not comprised entirely of mak- 
ing a living or of arguing about the future 
or defaming the past. It is the break of 
waves in the sun. the contemplation of 
the eternal flow of the stream, the stretch 
of forest and mountain in their manifes- 
tation of the Maker— it is all these that 
soothe our troubles, shame our wicked- 
ness, and inspire us to esteem our fellow 
men— especially other fishermen." 

BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Houston'sNational League baseball team 
will travel next season, but without a 
gun. Because of legal action taken by 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., the 
club has decided to change its name from 
the Colt .45s to something less litigious. 

The Colt people granted permission 
three years ago for use of the name and 
product as the symbol of Houston's ex- 
pansion-born team, deriving much valu- 
able publicity therefrom. But they bri- 
dled when the ball club sublet the nick- 
name and insigne to novelty companies 
without cutting the firearms company in 
on the profits. Major league baseball 
people are notoriously touchy about 


sharing profits with anyone, and Judge 
Roy Hofheinz, Houston president, re- 
acted predictably. He announced that 
the club would change its name. 

Changing a baseball team's nickname 
never has been easy. The Boston Braves 
tried without success to become the Bees. 
The Philadelphia Phillies never could 
persuade their followers to call them 
Blue Jays. The Washington Nationals 
are irrevocably Senators. Even the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
had JillJe fuck in demanding that the 
Cincinnati Reds become the Redlegs. 
"Let the Russians change their name," 
a Cincinnati sports columnist snorted. 
"We were the Reds before they were.” 

Hofheinz seems to be leaning toward 
the Houston Stars because this is the 
space age. you sec, and there is a play on 
words involved. On the other hand, a 
fan has suggested that the team be called 
the Houston Clowns because they will 
play under the domed stadium's big top. 
Hofheinz did not much care for that 
proposal. 

REFORMATION 

When Bob Gibson, World Series pitch- 
ing hero of the St. Louis Cardinals, was 
a hard-throwing pitcher for Creighton 
University of Omaha, Jesse Bradshaw 



was a hard-hitting outfielder for Midland 
College of nearby Fremont, Neb., a Lu- 
theran institution. Bradshaw was study- 
ing for the ministry. He came to bat one 
day against a Gibson whose control was 
not what it was in the World Series. In 
the time-tested manner of so many slug- 
gers, Bradshaw was chewing tobacco. 
One of Gibson's high hard ones began 
to sail directly at Bradshaw's head. Brad- 
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Any change will be an improvement. 


All we do when we change the Volks- 
wagen is to make it work even better. 

We don't ploy with the way it looks. 
So the 1965 VW still looks the some. 

And there you have the whole Volks- 
■ vyagen point of view: 

We keep looking for ways to improve it. 
And then we knock our brains out to 


make the new pieces fit old VWs, too. 

All the improvements make a fat book. 
And every one has made the car a touch 
better than it was before. 

This year, for example, all the windows 
are bigger. There's more legroom in back. 
The heater/defroster has been improved. 
And so have the brakes. 


Even the jack has been redesigned. 

This system not only makes the VW bet- 
ter all the time, but also makes parts easier 
to get, mechanics more skillful and owners 
always in style. 

And we can still sell it for 
*1,595.* 

Keep the change. 


SCORECARD continued 


shaw ducked away, and in the excite- 
ment swallowed his chaw. He departed 
from the plate ill, not bothering to com- 
plete his time at bat and ever since, 
through his ordination and on to today, 
the Rev. Jesse Bradshaw has limited him- 
self to licorice. 

COMEUPPANCE FOR JOEY 

In all things fistic. Middleweight Cham- 
pion Joey Giardello considers himself a 
smart guy. But last week, after his title 
fight with HurricaneCarter was canceled, 
Giardello was less certain about it. In the 
1 1 months since he won the title from 
Dick Tiger, Giardello has turned down 
an uncommon number of big-money of- 
fers. Most of them he dismissed airily 
as “phony.” (He knew all about bogus 
S 100,000 guarantees since that is how he 
got the fight with Tiger.) 

Joey passed up one offer from Jose 
Torres. It was backed by a S75.000 certi- 
fied cashier’s check, but Joey said the 
guarantee was too small. Instead he ac- 
cepted a promise of SI 02.500 from Las 
Vegas’ Silver State Sports Club and from 
Tefescript, a closed-circuit TV company, 
to fight Carter. The guarantee was fat 
and the money was insured — or so he 
thought. Silver State deposited a check 
forS55,000, and Telescfipt put up a S60,- 
000 letter of credit with the Nevada box- 
ing commission. But the check bounced 
and Tclescript had second thoughts. A 
week before the fight the closed-circuit 
company threw in the towel and told 
Giardello that as far as it was concerned 
the fight was off. And so was the S60.000 
letter of credit. 

“This is the worst experience I’ve had 
in 17 years of bcoftng." said Giardello, 
who probably will defend his title early 
this winter but for considerably less than 
SI 00.000. 

SIT-UPPERS, TAKE NOTICE 

Seeking immortality, a Marine drill in- 
structor at Quantico, Va. set what was 
claimed as a record 8,500 sit-ups last 
year. This year no one remembers his 
name. It is just as well, because the record 
is now 14,000 sit-ups, which makes 
8.500 look puny. 

It was set at the Tampa, Fla. YMCA 
by a 28-ycar-old FBI agent, John Green- 
shields, who required six hours and 10 
minutes and the sustenance of four 
cookies and some lemon drops to do it. 
He could have gone on for another 
1,000, Greenshields said, but he had 
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worn out five different counters and the 
Y chief asked him please to knock it off. 

Grcenshiclds said he did 8.000 sit-ups 
while in training at the FBI school in 
Quantico about a year ago. Hitting 
14.000 was easier because he had trained 
more rigorously for the test. Since June 
he has been doing 1.000 sit-ups before 
breakfast every day. tapering off with 
another 500 before going to bed. On 
weekends he racked up between 4.000 
and 5.000. 

His wife, Patricia, thinks for some 
reason that Grecnshields is a little goofy 
about sit-ups. but consider what will 
happen to the next criminal who tries 
punching him in the belly. The crook 
will break his hand. 

A QUESTION OF COLOR 

Throughout the history of the Thor- 
oughbred horse it was considered genet- 
ically impossible to produce one that 
was all while. But within the space of 
two years two all-white Thoroughbreds 
have been foaled— the first in France 
a year ago last summer, the second in 
Kentucky a year ago. The French colt 
was named Mont Blanc, and the Ken- 
tuckian. a filly, was named White Beau- 
ty. In each case there was suspicion that 
a scandal involving a brewery horse 
might be in the family background, but 
after investigation Mont Blanc was al- 
lowed registry in the official French stud 
book and The Jockey Club admitted 
White Beauty to Thoroughbred society. 

White Beauty's sire was Ky. Colo- 
nel. who is a chestnut. Her dam. Filly 
o' Mine, is a dark bay. Herman Good- 
paster, her ow ner, is training White Beau- 
ty for a debut at Keeneland in April. 

Goodpaster has a colt in his stable, 
also sired by Ky. Colonel. His name is 
Why Wander and he is red. white and 
blue. 

REJUVENATION IN FIJI 

In the half century since a New Zealand- 
er started a Rugby ball rolling under 
Fiji's coconut trees during World War I, 
the game has become the national sport 
of 260.000 native Fijians. Until this fall 
the Fijians played Rugby only among 
themselves and against Australia, New 
Zealand. Tonga and Western Samoa. 
Then last month Rugby-mad Wales in- 
vited them to fly half around the world 
to play five Welsh teams. To everyone's 
astonishment, Fiji won two, lost two and 
tied one. The last game in Cardiff Arms 
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SCORECARD 

Park attracted 50.000 spectators. It was 
a thriller. With one man out of action 
and no substitutions allowed, Fiji lost 
28-22 in a match that connoisseurs said 
would go down in the books as one of 
the great games. 

So popular were the Fijians in Wales 
that the French Rugby Federation eager- 
ly invited them to play live matches in 
France. The French played much more 
conservatively than the Welsh, and the 
free-passing Fijians did not fare so 
well. They won only one of the live 
matches, lost their last game 21-3. but 
the score was misleading, since three 
"tries" (touchdowns) were made in the 
last 10 minutes. By that time the Fijians 
were showing the effects of playing 10 
games in a month but they mustered 
enough strength to perform a Fiji war 
dance that the French loved. 

The Fiji invasion of Furope may have 
had a considerable effect on the game. 
"Give the ball plenty of air.” say Welsh 
fans, meaning that they want to see a 
wide-open game. Probably no rugger 
team gives the ball a better airing than 
the Fijians. Even in the shadow of their 
goal posts they loss the ball around like 
the Harlem Globetrotters in basketball. 

“The Fijians may not have won all 
the time," a Welsh expert observed, "but 
they have certainly rejuvenated the 
sport." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Hardin. 400-mcter hurdler from 
LSU, explaining why he turned down 
an invitation to join a track tour of 
Australia, New Zealand and South Af- 
rica at the conclusion of the Olympics: 
"I just can't miss the LSU-Olc Miss 
football game." 

• A. B. (Happy) Chandler, baseball 
commissioner from 1945 to 1951: 
"Most of the owners in baseball today 
couldn't care less about the future of 
the game. They have no interest in, nor 
any consideration for. the American 
people, who pay the bills." 

• Frank Broyles, head coach of the un- 
beaten, untied Arkansas Razorbacks, on 
the mysteries of football polls: "For Ar- 
kansas ever to be voted No. I we’d have 
to w in all our games and everybody else 
in the country would have to lose two.” 

• Chuck Mills, U.S. Merchant Marine 

Academy coach, after his team lost to 
Buckncll 37-0: "Fortunately, we were 
up for the game, or else we would have 
been killed." end 
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WAKE UP THE ECHOES! 


After a dormant decade, undefeated Notre Dame is once again a national power, thanks to a new coach, a very un- 
Irish quarterback, a defense with a cheering section of its own and that old. old spirit by DAN JENKINS 


O nce every 10 years or so Noire Dame 
recoats the golden dome rising 
above its campus so that it glows bright- 
ly, especially during football season 
when the orangc-and-red fire of autumn 
sweeps through the trees below. Last 
Saturday, as Notre Dame defeated Stan- 
ford 28-6 to remain unbeaten in five 
games, the dome on the main building 
seemed to be giving off beams of inspira- 
tion as it did in the days of Frank Leahy 
and Knute Rockne. Notre Dame is win- 
ning again. 

Even before Notre Dame reached a 
Stunning 5-0 record, its first since 1953. 


which was Frank Leahy's last season, 
there was a feeling among the students 
and the university's far-flung followers 
that this was the year and Ara Parseghi- 
an was the coach and 1964 would see a 
proud football tradition resurrected 
once more. 

"It was more than a feeling, it was a 
fever,” says Notre Dame Captain Jim 
Carroll, who plays linebacker. "We all 
caught the fever with the first words 
Coach Parseghian said to the squad. He 
said, 'We will win.' And the way he is 
— intense, enthusiastic, confident — you 
sort of felt he wouldn’t allow anything 


else to happen. He's a wonderful coach." 

Winning football games has twice be- 
fore been a natural law at Notre Dame. 
It began under Knute Rockne in 1918. 
For 13 raucous years, through 1930. 
Rockne's teams were five times unde- 
feated and three times national cham- 
pions, winning an appalling 105 games 
while losing only 12. These teams were 
led by George Gipp and the Four Horse- 
men and Marchy Schwartz- all those 
folklore characters. "I say college foot- 
ball began with Rockne," says Ara Par- 
seghian, violating the memory of the 
Princeton -Rutgers game of 1869. 

continued 



Student mascot in leprechaun costume leads the cheer for heroes such as Halfback Bill Wolski (right), who scored three times against Stanford. 
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WAKE UP 


Notre Dame's second hallowed period 
of success came under Frank Leahy. 
From 1941 through 1953 Leahy's teams 
were six times unbeaten and four times 
national champions. Leahy won 87 
games, lost just 1 1 . And these were the 
teams of Angelo Bertelli and Johnny 
Lujack and Leon Hart and Johnny Latt- 
ner. and they would have been a swell 
buy for CBS. 

"With all of our tradition, you can 
just imagine how hungry our students 
have been during these lean years,’’ says 
Athletic Director Ed Krause. "They 
know the history, but they've had noth- 
ing to yell about. It's easy to see why the 
lever has gripped them, and why Ara's 
enthusiasm got them from the begin- 
ning." 

The fever erupted as early as one cold, 
snowy night last February when, spon- 
taneously. 2.000 students on the all- 
male campus gathered on the slush-cov- 
ered steps of Sorin Hall and chanted for 
Parseghian to come talk to them about 
a sport that was seven months away. 
Ara put on a muffler and talked. 

"One thing about Notre Dame," says 
Parseghian. "It’s like a service academy 
in a lot of ways. There is a closeness. 
There arc no fraternities — just one big 
one. Notre Dame. And I tell you, it does 
have traditions. Knutc Rockne is more 
alive around here today than a lot of live 
people somew here else.” 

The more superstitious among Notre 
Dame's feverish followers had other rea- 
sons to be excited by Parseghian’s ar- 
rival as head coach. The timeliness of it 
dredged up almost as many good omens 
as there were losses for the past few 
years. For one, exactly 1 0 seasons passed 
between the eras of Rocknc and Leahy 
and now 10 have passed since Leahy re- 
tired and Parseghian asked Father Ed- 
mund Joyce, executive vice-president 
and athletic board chairman, for the 
job. For another, two men coached No- 
tre Dame between Rockne and Leahy 
and only two. really — since Hugh De- 
vore was a one-year "interim" coach- 
have tried to rebuild the Irish between 
Leahy and Ara. Parseghian is, inciden- 
tally. the first combination of non-Cath- 
olic and non-Notre Dame graduate to 
be coach. He is a dark-eyed Presbyteri- 
an of Armenian descent from Miami 
of Ohio. Finally, according to Notre 
Dame's publicity director and chief 
omen counter. Charlie Callahan, the 
Irish have usually done well when they 


have had quarterbacks whose names 
were unusual and un-lrish. There were 
Stuhldreher and Carideo under Rockne 
and there were Bertelli and Lujack and 
Gugliclmi under Leahy, and now there 
is Johnny Huarte (see cover) under Par- 
seghian. 

Almost everyone at Notre Dame these 
days has an explanation for the team's 
surprising success— the new coach, better 
defense, the new substitution rules, pray- 
er, luck, soft schedule so far— but one 
of the more valid ones is Quarterback 
Huarte. a slim, quiet, gentlemanly senior 
of Basque-German ancestry from Ana- 
heim, Calif., whose name is pronounced 
Hugh-ert. Against Stanford. Huarte was 
worthy of the dozens of choruses of the 
familiar "Cheer, cheer for old Notre 
Dame, wake up the echoes . . ." which 
roared down from the packed crowd of 
56.765. He completed 21 passes for 300 
yards, a school record. 

"I wouldn't have guessed at the start 
of spring training that Johnny would be 
our quarterback." says Jim Carroll. "He 
didn't move the ball too well on the 
ground, and he wasn't sharp on his sig- 
nals. But, boy. did he come around." 

Huarte came around on his throwing 
arm. Parseghian, a pass-conscious man 
who had just left Northwestern and Tom 
Myers, noted right oil' that Huarte had 
a quick delivery, dancing feet, could 
throw sidearm and off-balance, escape 
the rush, had good ability for faking 
hand-offs and a knack for what the coach 
calls "finding the open seam" on a pass 
pattern. 

"I felt all along that if l could develop 
some confidence I'd get a chance," says 
Huarte. "Coach Parseghian gave me that 
confidence. He said I was his quarterback 
even if I fumbled and threw some inter- 
ceptions. But he said not to throw too 
many." 

Huarte almost did not get to throw at 
all. A shoulder separation in the spring 
at first looked as if it would require sur- 
gery. Ara had four doctors examine it 
and opinion was divided. Huarte made 
the decision to forgo surgery — he would 
have been lost for the season — and the 
shoulder mended itself. "Every time he 
hits a pass, I think how close we came to 
not having him around, and I shudder," 
says Parseghian. 

Parseghian not only discovered a 
passer, he found a splendid receiver as 
well in Jack Snow, another Californian 
who has utilized his sure hands and his 


215 pounds to pull in 34 passes for 595 
yards, already another Notre Dame rec- 
ord. In what is basically a power-1 for- 
mation. Snow plays a split end. "The 
Huartc-to-Snow combination iscertainly 
our most dangerous weapon." says Parse- 
ghian. "Our best runners— Nick Eddy. 
Bill Wolski — are tough but not too fast." 

Parseghian dislikes taking any credit 
for discovering the combination. "It's 
tough for me to talk about it." he says. 
"Here's Hugh Devore [now assistant 
athletic director J. as wonderful a guy as 
there ever was. 1 don't want people say- 
ing, 'Why didn't Hugh discover them?’ 
Nobody knows why an athlete suddenly 
develops [Huarte did not even earn his 
letter last year], why a pitcher wins 20 
games one season and only half that 
many the next." 

The fact is, however, that Parseghian is 
using pretty much the same personnel 
that could not win a year ago for Devore 
or even for Rockne's spirit. Ara has made 
some minor position shifts, and four 
sophomores are concealed in the defense, 
but five members of the offensive unit 
were regulars in 1963 and, counting Jim 
Carroll of the defense, there are actually 
six starters back. 

"Platoons." says Parseghian with 
pleasant relish. "There's the story behind 
our five wins. We’ve got an offensive 
team and a defensive team, strictly using 
platoons under the new rules and. be- 
lieve me. there is no depth. If more than 
two or three of our boys had to go both 
ways — well, I don't think the people 
around here would be so excited about 
our record right now ." 

Notre Dame's defensive unit, which 
is the best in the country against rush- 
ing. is given a standing ovation by the 
student section each time it trots off the 
field. Led by Carroll (78 tackles in five 
games) and Defensive Back Tony Carey 
(six interceptions), the defense has been 
almost as destructive to victims (Wis- 
consin 31 7. Purdue 34-15. Air Force 
34-7. UCLA 24-0 and Stanford 28-6) as 
Huarte's passes and Snow's catches. A 
total of 10 touchdowns has been pro- 
vided by the defense, either through 
fumble recoveries or interceptions. The 
second game of the season, against Pur- 
due, Parseghian’s emotional and im- 
portant home opener, offers the best 
examples of Notre Dame's defensive 
alertness. The score was impressive, but 
it was spiraled by a 45-yard touchdown 
interception, a 57-yard blocked kick 


and runback and the recovery on Pur- 
due’s three-yard line of a 70-yard quick 
kick that accidentally touched a Boiler- 
maker player. 

The blocked punt was the result of a 
spectacular effort by two of Parseghian's 
brightest hopes for the future, sophomore 
Tackles Kevin Hardy (6 feet 5, 250). 
who slammed into the ball, and Alan 
Page (6 feel 5. 230), who scooped it up 
and ran for the touchdown. As Page 
ran. Parseghian ran along the sideline 
with him. shouting and gesturing. 

"I sometimes get excited.” smiles Ara. 

Parseghian not only has a right to be 
excited about Notre Dame’s defense, 
but also about its defensive coach. John 
Ray. "He’s a genius.” says Jim Carroll. 
Well, Parseghian thought so when he 
hired Ray from John Carroll University 
after he had taken the South Bend job. 
As a head coach at John Carroll, former 
Notre Dame player Ray specialized in 
defense, won 29 games and lost only six 
in live seasons. "I heard him talk about 
defense at a coaching clinic." says Ara. 
"and was tremendously impressed." 

Says Linebacker Jim Carroll. "There 
are two or three boys on our defensive 
team that are playing great ball, and I 
think you have to say that Coach Ray 
is directly responsible." 

Good as it is. the Notre Dame de- 
fense has yet to confront its severest 
tests. Navy, Pittsburgh. Michigan State, 
Iowa and Southern California — all po- 
tentially explosive teams, and old ene- 
mies- lie in wait. Ara Parseghian nat- 
urally believes his season has really only 
begun. "People arc talking about Rock- 
ne and Leahy and bowl games — bowl 
games! and win streaks. Why. there'll 
never be any more wm streaks like Notre 
Dame and Oklahoma once had. Teams 
are too even today. With the teams we've 
still got to play. I live in constant fear.” 

Meanwhile, Notre Dame lives in con- 
stant oldiimc frenzy. "The spirit on the 
campus is the highest since the days of 
Rocknc.” says Ed Krause, mentioning 
that name again. "I couldn’t make it any 
plainer than that." Neither could Father 
John Moran, the elderly director of ad- 
missions, who left a hospital bed two 
weeks ago to see the UCLA game from 
a wheelchair. Nor could Frank Gaul, 
the senior chairman of the pep rally 
committee, who says. "We can finally 
cheer, not because Notre Dame was 
great in the '20s or '40s. but because 
they're great now." enp 



AN EXUBERANT FINISH IN TOKYO 


The Russians came fast in the final week to win the most medals, but the Americans had the most golds and the real 
victory. Then the Olympic Games ended— on a high note of fun and unforgettable ceremony by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T hey had begun in warmth and sun- 
light, in a great barrage of natural 
color, and now, 14 days later, the Games 
of the XVIII Olympiad were ending in 
the ice-bucket coolness of a Japanese 
October, with skyrockets and Roman 
candles embroidering the black Tokyo 
sky with light as strikingly artificial as 
that of the opening day was real. In be- 
tween, the lights had been brightest in 
the eyes of Western athletes, particu- 
larly the Americans, as they took in the 
sights and the majority of the gold med- 
als. The noise of the Games had become 
the cluck-clucking of tongues over wild 
Western successes that seemed to beget 


success: Kansan Bill Morris, for ex- 
ample, a shotgun shooter of clay pigeons 
who had won a bronze medal in the 
afternoon, happened past an American 
slot machine that night in the Sanno 
Hotel, risked an American nickel and 
won S250. 

Now', however, as in the beginning, 
the noises were from the electronic gongs 
the Japanese call kune and w hich sound 
like a hangover put to music, and from 
the eerie reeds one remembers from 
Charlie Chan movies. The closing cere- 
mony was appropriately Far Eastern 
and when, at last, the athletes from 94 
nations made the final swing out of 


I’okyo National Stadium, 75,000 people 
stood to applaud. The butane Olympic 
flame had been turned off and a blazing 
"SaYONar*” flashed on the scoreboard 
in capital letters. At that moment of 
opportunity, a maverick group of nine 
New Zealand athletes had a second 
thought. Grinning preposterously, they 
broke ranks and began loping around 
the track in one last ceremonious romp, 
pausing in their progress to dance im- 
promptu jigs and to sing sudden songs, 
in front of the imperial box, they re- 
peated their comic opera for F.mperor 
Hirohilo himself, bowing from the waist 
in an exaggerated scries of jerks. Dis- 


A handful of New Zealanders races happily around the track after the dosing ritual, singing and dancing and blowing kisses to Emperor Hirohilo ■ 




tance Runner Bill Baillie threw the Em- 
peror a record-breaking kiss (of the 
numbers who had stood in his imperial 
presence, no one had ever done that 
before). Remarkably, nobody hurried 
to intervene. The Emperor smiled in 
spite of himself, and doffed his Western 
hat. 

The Games now had had — and seen 
— about everything. There had been two 
weeks of holding together under severe 
outside influences — men rocketing into 
space, nuclear bombs going off. Com- 
munist blocks getting knocked o(f, capi- 
talist scandals being exposed — and a 
steady stream of inside intrigue. In the 
last two days four Hungarians defected 
to the West, a Nationalist Chinese pistol 
shooter defected to Communist China — 
which hardly needs another gun — and 
two Bulgarian athletes got married at 
the Olympic Village in a language they 
did not understand. 

For all that, the Games went on and 
then olf with barely a wrinkle, and To- 
kyo survived. It survived them honor- 


ably. with dignity, having staged them 
with dispatch and with that extra little 
touch of precisioncd grace that charac- 
terizes the Japanese. The Japanese had. 
as a poet once said of them, demon- 
strated ‘*lhe skill to do more, with the 
will to refrain." 

There was an eagerness and an aware- 
ness among the Japanese that was as- 
tounding. School kids recognized Avery 
Brundage, the president of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, on sight, 
and begged for his autograph. The 
Mainiehi Daily News was so well up 
on athletic goings-on that it felt qualified 
to level a stiff editorial blast across 4.500 
miles of ocean at America's National 
Collegiate Athletic Association for 
“meddling" in Amateur Athletic Union 
affairs. On the day Bikila Abebc. of the 
Ethiopian palace guard, pounded along 
the Koshu Highway on his way to be- 
coming the first man to win two Olympic 
marathons, the crowds began gathering 
at sunup and during the race were five 
and six deep along the 26-mile route. 


A television station carried the entire 
race. 

Of the 2.1 million tickets printed for 
the Games, 98' , were sold, as compared 
with 46' i in Rome in I960. Some went 
on the black market at four times their 
face value. Happily, and significantly, 
in view of the Japanese regard for their 
young, every venue on every day had 
20' , of its seats put aside for black- 
uniformed school kids, their places in 
the stands guaranteed by the Minister 
of Education. 

With that will to refrain, the Japanese 
averted their eyes from loud-talking res- 
taurant guests and 3 a.m. hotel hallway 
sirugglcrs. and steeled themselves to the 
Anglo-Saxon cries of “Down in front!" 
and, "Get that stupid ref a rule book!" 
and, "Hey, you!" Days after his defeat. 
Ranatunge Karunananda of Ceylon, 
who was lapped four times in the 10.000 
meters and finished on a deserted track, 
still received gifts and letters from sym- 
pathetic Japanese. “I saw you on TV. 
running all alone,” wrote one housc- 



ln the imperial box. complete with portable TV. the Emperor's grandson. Prince Hiro. watches the festivities with his mother. Princess Michiko. 
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Polite Japanese spectators remove their shoes before crowding onto a curbside mat to watch 
Ethiopia's famed two-time marathon champion. Bikila Abebe. pad past a traditional torii gate. 


wife, "and I could not keep back my 
tears." American Wrestler Bobby Pick- 
ens found he could not pay for a drink 
in one Japanese bar, where his size — 6 
feet 4, 245 pounds — was the object of 
large quantities of admiration and the 
negotiable equivalent of any credit card. 
By sad contrast, one calloused restau- 
rateur in the gaudy Akasaka district did 
not hesitate for a moneymaking second 
to let 17- and 18-year-old American 
swimmers, out on the town after their 
magnificent show ing the week before, get 
their hot hands on cold beer, and even 
as late— or early— as two in the morning. 
Even pickpockets showed more class 
than that— of 194 arrested in two weeks, 
only four in the Olympicarca had dipped 
a foreign wallet. 

Japanese athletes wound up with 16 
gold medals, only nine less than their 
total accumulation from 1896 through 
I960, and in the final compilation third 
to the U.S. team, which led with 36. 
and Russia, with 30. The host country 
usually does well — the Italians were out- 
standing in I960, the Australians in 1956 
— and the hosts in Tokyo look billowing 
pride in the five golds won in wrestling 
and the victory of their unbeatable and 
wondrously adept girls' volleyball team 
(SI. March 15). (There was one note for 
future reference: Mexico, which will 
hold the Games in 1968 and which had 
105 athletes in Tokyo, won only one 
medal, a bronze in boxing.) 

But in the end the Japanese needed to 
do some prodigious refraining to main- 
tain their humble, good-natured front, 
because face was just as good as oblit- 
erated in what was, for the Japanese, 
the single most important match of the 
Games, the all-weighis division of judo 
competition. In that national disaster. 
265-pound Dutchman Anton Geesink 
pinned the Japanese champion. Akio 
Kaminaga, 45 pounds lighter, in nine 
minutes. Composed the next day. a To- 
kyo columnist gave Geesink ‘■humble 
thanks" for his contributions toward 
making judo an international sport, 
though it will not be included in the 
1968 Olympiad in Mexico City. 

In the Olympic Village, sportswriters 
had recurrent visions of Soviet athletes 
popping over the back fence and dashing 
for the U.S. Embassy. One report got 
around that Broad Jumper Igor Tcr- 
Ovanesyan was practically under house 
arrest. The truth was that if concern was 
rampant among Soviet worriers over 



life in post-Khrushchev Russia, there 
was no panic and defections were not 
likely. Ter-Ovanesyan seemed to have 
complete freedom of movement and 
freedom of speech — he even talked of 
his hopes of attending an American 
school sometime in the next two years 
on the exchange program — and on the 
Friday night before the Games ended he 
joined Valeri Brumcl, the high jumper, 
and a couple of Australians, including 
Tony Sneazwell, another high jumper, 
in a relaxed, impromptu celebration of 
Brumel's victory. 

Sneazwell had been eliminated early 
in the high jump at a height nearly five 
inches below the Tokyo National Sta- 
dium record of 7 feet 2% inches that he 
himself had set a year earlier, and he 
was reliving his mistakes. As the evening 
wore on and communication improved. 
Brumcl, who had cleared 7 feet I *A inches 
in winning his gold medal (he tied John 
Thomas of the U.S. but won first place 
because he had had fewer misses along 
the way) said that he wished he could 
have jumped 7 feet 2%. 

“If you had jumped 7 feet 2%,’* said 


Sneazwell cheerfully. "1 would have 
punched you in the nose." 

At 3 in the morning, still raging inside, 
Sneazwell went back to the Olympic 
Village, put on his sweat suit and ran 12 
laps around the field — or three miles as 
the angry crow flies. In the morning he 
got out of bed, went back to the prac- 
tice field again and tried to get Edward 
Czernik of Poland, another high-jump- 
ing star who failed badly, into a mono a 
mono contest. “The final," Sneazwell an- 
nounced grandly, “of the losers." 

Other losers had even worse moments. 
Gray Simons, the U.S. flyweight wrestler 
and a pre-Olympic favorite, was being 
consoled awkwardly by a U.S. official 
after his defeat. The official, trying hard 
but missing, said, “Well, you just weren't 
good enough." Miler Tom O'Hara, who 
had suffered from a virus and never got 
adjusted to the time change, ran with 
pains in his chest in his semifinal heat 
and did not even qualify for the final of 
the 1,500 meters, which Peter SneU won 
with a great display of speed and strength 
to add to bis earlier win in the 800. Dis- 
consolate, the boyish O'Hara went to his 


room and told Jerry Weilund, his coach 
from Loyola University, that he would 
never run again. Later, after the initial 
tremor had passed, O’Hara cut “never" 
down to a month. 

The absorbing two-day, 10-cvcnt de- 
cathlon was played against a background 
that included a newly revised scoring 
table, some typically Teutonic thorough- 
ness in preparation and the shocking- 
ly ineffective figure of C. K. Yang, the 
gaunt, broad-shouldered native of Tai- 
wan who had been such a heavy favor- 
ite to bring China its first Olympic gold 
medal. The scoring table had been re- 
vised to bring the 10 decathlon events 
into better harmony with one another. 
(The introduction of the height-conquer- 
ing fiber-glass pole had made the pole 
vault, in particular, worth a dispropor- 
tionate number of points in decathlon 
competition.) The revised tabic was a 
blow to Yang, a 16-foot vaulter, but 
what affected him even more was the 
sharp competitive condition of the Ger- 
mans, who had so concentrated on the 
decathlon that they finished first, third 
and sixth. The w inner was Willi Holdorf. 



New Zealand's Incomparable Peter Snell glances back almost disdainfully as he sprints Into the stretch on his way to an easy victory In the 1,500. 
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a 24-ycar-old university student from the 
tiny factory city of Leverkusen on the 
Rhine. Holdorf was the best of a cadre 
of Germans who worked for months un- 
der Friedl Schirnter. a tall, friendly West 
German who had been named national 
decathlon coach in I960. Schirmer had 
boned up on Soviet and American train- 
ing techniques and worked his charges 
hard in a series of biweekly training 
and competitive sessions. In Tokyo. 
Holdorf look an early lead and held it. 
though as the exhausting 1. 500-meter 
run. the final event, began, three men 
were still close enough to beat him. Par- 
ticularly dangerous were Russia's Rein 
Aun and America's Paul I lerman, both 
of whom could run much faster 1,500s 
than the German. "I knew that I could 
win if I could stay within 60 meters of 
Aun and 100 meters of Herman,” said 
Holdorf. a tall, balding blond who is 
built like a wedge of custard pie stand- 
ing on its point. Aun took an immedi- 
ate lead, with Herman in desperate pur- 
suit and Holdorf gradually falling farther 
and farther behind. But at the finish 
Holdorf, tottering half-conscious over 
the line, was close enough to salvage 
victory from Aun by the narrow margin 
of 45 points. 

Yang, below par in most events, did 
not even vault particularly well. "He's 
been injured." said Bob Mathias. Olym- 
pic decathlon champion in I94S and 
1952. "but he's been hurt just as much 
by too little competition at a high level." 
Ninth after the first day. Yang fought 
back gamely on the second day. but at 
the end he was a bitterly disappointed 
fifth. 237 points behind the victorious 
Holdorf. With no gold medal — with no 
medal at all — C.K. consoled his weeping 
wife and announced his retirement from 
competition. 

Robbie Brightwell of Great Britain, 
who finished fourth in the 4(H) to miss a 
medal, saw his fiancee, Ann Packer, pick 
up a silver medal in the women's 400 
and then a gold in the K00 and a world 
record to boot. "I ran well because Rob- 
bie had not won a medal." said the 
pert, clear-eyed Ann, who was to these 
games what Wilma Rudolph was to the 
Rome Olympics. "I was thinking about 
him and not about myself, and so I 
wasn't nervous." 


Winner of two medals. Britain's Ann Packer 
comforts her beaten fiance. Robbie Brightwell. 
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Brightwell came back later with a 
magnificent anchor leg in the 1.600-me- 
ter relay to gain Britain a second place 
and himself a silver medal, but after 
his failure in the 400 he said. "If she had 
not been there when I lost, I think I 
would have leaped off a building." 

"But what is it, really'.’" Ann said. 
"So many have won medals. I don't 
think it is better than doing anything 


else well. I won a gold medal because I 
ran twice around a track, that's all." 

Brightwell looked at her. "I don't 
think you realize what you have won." 
he said. "It will take years, maybe, be- 
fore you realize what it means to win an 
Olympic gold medal. But one day you 
will open a book and see that Jesse 
Owens won four gold medals in 1936. 
and you will see your name in the book. 






Triumphant in U.S. team hat. grinning Bob 
Hayes was the personality boy of the Games. 


too, and then you will realize what you 
have done.” 

For the medal-heavy Americans the 
last week was an anticlimax, made even 
less exciting by persisting rain and fog 
that took the glow from Tokyo and 
made it flat by day and inconvenient by 
night. They had scored heavily in swim- 
ming the week before and by Monday 
had delivered the killing blows in track 
and field. By then the Russians could 
bury any revolutionary plans they might 
have had for a big breakthrough in the 
sport that is really what the Olympics is 
all about, track and field. The Americans 
won 12 gold medals (plus two more in 
women's events) to Russia’s two (plus 
three in women's). On Wednesday the 
two American sprint champions— Bob 
Hayes and Henry Carr — provided a strik- 
ing climax, running anchor legs in the two 
relays. First Hayes, winner of the gold at 
100 meters and reportedly nine suits 
ahead in his wardrobe after a tailor-to- 
tailor dash around Tokyo with his moth- 
er, swept from fifth place to a devastat- 
ing three-yard victory and a team world 
record in the 400-meter relay. He was un- 
officially clocked in 8.6 seconds for his 
running-start 100-meter leg and was eas- 
ily the most exciting American trackman, 
running with a muscular determination 
that had the crowds roaring, in heats 
as well as finals. Carr, gold medalist at 
200 meters, was almost as impressive. 
Coming off a blistering start in the last 
heat of the 1.600 meters, he let his rivals 
draw close to him, then pulled easily 
away to win by six yards in another 
world-record race. 

"Hank could run 400 meters in 44 
fiat," said an amazed Mike Larrabce, 
the winner of the gold in that event and 
second man on the 1,600-meter relay 
team. “Trouble is he's lazy." 

"Why should I run 400 meters?" Carr 
demanded. "I'm the world's best at 200. 
I'm not greedy.” 

By Friday someone had identified the 
hot horn in the stands that had been ap- 
plying the finishing kick to the truncated 
Japanese version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner played after each American vic- 
tory. Gallantly picking up on the down- 
beat side of "so gal-lant-ly streaming" 
with his solo trumpet was Uan Rasey, 
the lead horn for the M-G-M studio 


orchestra and a globe-trotting track nut. 
To blow his horn, Rasey stationed him- 
self just below the torch at National Sta- 
dium. presumably to get maximum range 
for "And the rockets' red glare. . . ." He 
was later joined by Bob Crosby and the 
Bobcats, who were appearing at a Tokyo 
nightclub and were equally concerned 
that Francis Scott Key was not being 
fully and internationally appreciated. 


By Friday night the only thing left 
to be determined as far as the Americans 
were concerned was the validity of the 
claim of the Russian basketball coach, 
Aleksandr Gomelski, that "there will be 
a surprise for everyone" in the finals. 
“We arc fed up with second," said Go- 
melski. While he never flat-out predicted 
a victory, this was interpreted to mean 
that the end of American dominance in 

conUnutd 
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After rigorous training under demanding Coach Daimatsu ( foreground). Japanese 
gir/s who won the volleyball championship relax in gold medals and smiles. 


the sport (every Olympic championship 
since basketball became part of the 
Games in 1936 anti 46 victories in a row, 
including lour straight over the Russians) 
might well be at hand and could be seen, 
provided you could latch on to a ticket 
for the final. 

This was not so easy. The Japanese 
arc not big on basketball and had built 
only a 4. 000-seat bandbox for the com- 
petition architecturally beautiful, even 
breathtaking— but a bandbox neverthe- 
less. By game time, on a bleak, rainy 
night, black market tickets for the game 
were going for as much as SI 25. and 
there were lew willing to part with them 
at that price. Paul Drayton, the fine U.S. 
sprinter who was second to Carr in the 
200. found himself among the deprived, 
so he got in on Walt Hazzard's pass, 
laughing at his cleverness. "The Japa- 
nese think all us Negroes look alike," 
he grinned. 

Drayton had spent the early afternoon 
with Hazzard, the marvelous playmaker 
guard from UCLA’s national champion- 
ship team. "Man. they're really psyched 
up. I showed Walt my gold medal [won 
as a member of America's victorious 
400-meter relay team] and he drooled. 


"I’m getting me one tonight." he said." 

Hazzard alone was a good enough rea- 
son for optimism, but it had been antic- 
ipated beforehand and evident in the 
tournament that this was not the power 
team the Americans fielded in 1 960, w hen 
they averaged 101.9 points a game and 
walloped the Russians SI-57, with the 
formidable likes of Oscar Robertson. Jer- 
ry Lucas and Jerry West. This team, pos- 
sibly as strong as the I960 team under- 
neath. lacked outside shooting. One who 
could have helped, Jeff Mullins of Duke, 
had a game knee, and Coach Hank Iba 
of Oklahoma State had to maneuver. 
Accordingly. Iba worked the team hard, 
as much as NO hours in one two-week 
stretch. He himself was seldom out of 
the Olympic Village. The team took to 
Iba and his methods. "You can't imag- 
ine the things I've learned under that 
man." said Ha/zard. 

"We’re not about to be the first to lose 
to the Russians." said Larry Brown, the 
5-foot 10-inch North Carolina alumnus 
who had played with the Goodyear Wing- 
foots. Brown alternated as playmaker 
with Hazzard. 

Lou Rossini of NYU. who coached 
the Puerto Rican basketball team in the 


Olympics, compared the Soviet and 
American teams and was not overly op- 
timistic about U.S. chances. "The Rus- 
sians have speed and good size." he said, 
"and 1 don’t think the U.S. can win if 
it gets behind." 

The L .S. did get behind, by 4 0 at the 
start, but it did not stay there long. The 
big difference between the teams is still 
finesse, and the marvelous mobility good 
American players develop early. On the 
other hand. Yan Kruminsh. the 7-loot 
2-inch 260-pound Russian veteran of 
three Olympiads, a massive hulk of a 
man who might be expected on close 
inspection to have electrodes at either 
side of the neck, is still suckcrcd by the 
most elementary pick. Typical of the 
entire Russian Olympic contingent, the 
basketball squad was aging. It averaged 
27 years, compared with America's 23. 
and its old. tired blood was just the kind 
Pmvilii had spoken of without tender- 
ness when it editorialized, before the end 
of the Games, on the poor showing the 
Soviets had made compared with l%tt 
m Rome, when they had 43 gold medals 
to 34 for the l .S. A basketball victory 
would have salvaged much of the losi 
prestige, but it was not to be. 

W ith the Soviets still ahead 16 15. Bill 
Bradley of Princeton whipped a pass to 
the side to Hazzard, who quicker than 
that had it to Lucious Jackson, all alone 
underneath, and Jackson had it in the 
basket. Shortly afterward. Brown re- 
placed Hazzard. drove in for a crossover 
layup, then fed to Joe Caldwell on an- 
other wide-open shot. Brown hit anolhei 
from 20 feet, and at that point the Ameri- 
cans led 27 I X and it was as good as over. 
The Russians got louder as the game 
wore on. shouting frantic, detailed in- 
structions up and down court — "I can't 
understand how they can speak Russian 
and play basketball, too," said an in- 
credulous American fan — but neither 
talk nor a full-court press, which the l .S- 
tore apart with free-lance shooting, did 
any appreciable damage. The Americans 
won easily 73-59. 

In the dressing room afterward Larry 
Brown stood looking at his medal for a 
long time. "It's worth SI 2. that's all." he 
said. "And you couldn't buy it from me 
if you had a million." end 

In a scene reminiscent of his defeat in Rome. 
C. K. Vang walks sadly past decathlon winner 
Willi Holdorf (left) and runner-up Rem Aun. 
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BRAVURA BATTLE FOR THE BRAVES 

Atlanta is building a stadium for the Milwaukee baseball team though no one is sure where the dub will open next 
spring. Now the courts have been asked to finish writing this modern tale of two cities by HUSTON HORN 


O nce Scarlett O'Hara and David O. 

Selznick had passed through town, 
things never really got back to being 
the same in Atlanta. Having thus nibbled 
on greatness, the city has been yearning 
ever since for one more bite. Atlanta 
does not blush to brag on such civic 
status symbols as the annual visit by the 
Metropolitan Opera and the year-round 
residence of Ralph McGill and Bobby 
Dodd. And Atlanta takes quiet satisfac- 
tion in the fact that its jet airport is 
the busiest in the whole U.S. between 
1 1 in the morning and— imagine — 2 in 
the afternoon, that four million of its 
citizens went bowling last year, that 383 
of Fortune's 500 top businesses have 
branch offices in the vicinity and. quiet- 
est satisfaction of all, that its Triple-A 
baseball team, the Atlanta C rackers, fin- 
ished this season only 32 V4 games out of 
first place. But for reasons having to do 
with this last fact. Atlanta has long 
wished for that indefinable something 
that belongs to a city in baseball’s ma- 
jor leagues —the prestige, the millions 
of tourist dollars, the condition that al- 
lows a team to finish 32 Vi games off the 
pace and still, like the Mets, be famous. 

Last week even this shortcoming in 
the Deep South's most civilized city 
seemed likely to be remedied. After 
almost IS months of whispers, secret 
meetings, clandestine handshakes, un- 
equivocal denials (and maybe a bent 
truth every now and then), it was sol- 
emnly announced that the Milwaukee 
Braves were fast on their way to becom- 
ing the Atlanta Braves. Waiting in Geor- 
gia were a new stadium, scads of peo- 
ple starved for big-time ball and. it was 
said. SI million worth of Coca-Cola and 
Gulf Oil advertising on a seven-stale 
TV network. Waiting in Wisconsin was 
a hitch or two — or maybe more. 

In fact, everybody in Milwaukee is 
so exercised that the Braves may have 
to leave town — if at all — over some Wis- 
consinite’s dead body. No sooner had 
the team's directors voted lust Wednes- 
day to shift to Atlanta in 1965 than 
Alabama-born Henry Aaron said he 


might not care to return to the land of 
cotton, and legal machinery began to 
grind out injunctions at the Milwaukee 
county courthouse. The squeal of the 
wheels was highly reminiscent of the 
noise in Boston 12 years ago when the 
Braves pulled out for Milwaukee ("A 
body blow to Boston," said then Gov- 
ernor Christian Herter). 

Atlantans were hoping that the fuss 
up North was inspired solely by vole- 
seeking politicians and that as soon as 
the Braves paid off on their one-ycar- 
to-go contract with Milwaukee County 
Stadium things would quiet down. But 
there are other factors. Milwaukee sim- 
ply docs not want to give up the esti- 
mated S3. 5 million major league fans 
pump into the economy each season. 
Nor does the city relish the colossal loss 
of face it would suffer. Milwaukee, 
scornfully called Bushville when the 
Braves arrived in 1952, would be right 
back where it started. So, by the time 
representatives of the National League 
had collected in Room 107 of New 
York's Commodore Hotel last Thurs- 
day to vote on the proposed transfer, 
judges back in Milwaukee had okayed 
enough restraining orders to ruin the 
meeting's agenda. 

Front a psychological standpoint, the 
most damaging blow was not the tem- 
porary injunction against the move it- 
self. Rather it was the injunction for- 
bidding the Braves* owners to even ask 
the league for permission. Left with 
nothing to do, the league members had 
to sit still while Eugene Grobschmidt, 
chairman of the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors, made a 19-page, 
33-minutc oration in which he charac- 
terized recent baseball history as a “float- 
ing crap game" and frightened the own- 
ers with references to "breach of con- 
tract.” "U.S. Supreme Court" and 
"antitrust litigation." Then, enjoined by 
the court from doing anything official, 
the league members winked, nodded and 
otherwise signaled to one another until 
it was understood they stood 10 to 0 in 
favor of the move, but not for publica- 


tion. Such make-believe, however, was 
not what everybody had shown up for, 
and there was gloominess all around 
when the meeting broke up. 

The Braves have asked that the pro- 
ceedings on the first injunction be re- 
moved to federal court, but the way 
some people were talking, the club own- 
ers could not win in any event. Said Mil- 
waukee County Attorney George E. 
Rice to an Atlanta sports editor, "The 
very minute they vote to approve this 
transfer, we'll slap an injunction on ev- 
erybody. We'll chase all these fellows 
down ... and we'll slap them all in 
jail, players and all.” Wagging a finger in 
the Georgian’s lace. Rice wound up: 
"You're not going to have big-league 
baseball in Atlanta next year— at least 
not with our Milwaukee Braves." He left 
unsaid the fact that many Milwaukeeans 
not only want to keep their Braves but 
want them under new, and local, owner- 
ship. 

What was coming to such an acri- 
monious head began with considerably 
more civility. In one way or another. 
Atlanta has been moving slowly toward 



the construction of a major league sta- 
dium since I960, when, for that pur- 
pose, the Georgia legislature created a 
stadium authority. Nothing was done 
with the authority until Ivan Allen be- 
came mayor of Atlanta and. in the spring 
of 1963, took Charles O. Finley on a 
tour of the city. Finley, then as now, 
was looking fora new home for his Kan- 
sas City Athletics and, the way the 
Atlantans tell it. he promised Allen and 
A rthur Montgomc ry . c ha i rma n of t he a u - 
thority, that if they provided a stadium, 
he would provide a team. Trouble is, as 
Atlanta soon found out through Ameri- 
can League friends of a friend, what 
Finley promises the league does not al- 
ways, if ever, grant. 

But that was only a temporary set- 
back. Shortly thereafter Montgomery, 
who is also president of Atlanta's Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company, heard from a 
friend, Delbert Coleman, a director of 
the Milwaukee Braves. Coleman said 
the Braves, too. were looking for a new 
territory. Since the owners had bought 
the team only a few months before, 
Montgomery admits he was "amazed.” 
"I had no idea they were interested in 
a move,” he said. But, sure enough, 
pressed by low and falling attendance, 
and high and rising interest rates, they 
were — as Allen and Montgomery and 
Banker Mills Lane Jr. learned in July 
when they paid Brave officials a call at 
the 1963 All-Star Game in Cleveland. 



And hardly did the Atlantans get home 
when things began to happen. Fanning 
out in one direction were people with 
clipboards asking south Georgia red- 
necks if they would drive up the inter- 
state superhighways to attend games in 
Atlanta, and if they would mind sitting 
next to Negroes in the city's unsegre- 
gated stadium. The answers, by and 
large, were "Yes" and "Not much.” 
Other note-takers traveled across the 
country jotting down the specifications 
of all the other major league stadiums 
the sun'seourse across Candlestick Park, 
the color of the concession stands in 
Washington, D.C., the compass direc- 
tion Mels' pitchers face when serving up 
home-run balls to Ken Boyer (N39°E>. 
When these researchers reported back, 
Atlanta architects sifted out the best, 
came up with plans for an SIS million 
(plus SI 1 million in interest ) stadium 
that will seat 50,000 for baseball. 57.500 
for football and, provided things go well, 
may someday be fitted with a roof and 
air-conditioning. T hat the Braves w ould 
occupy this stadium was sealed by a 
handshake in Chicago in March of this 
year. Work began almost immediately . 

No one expected the owner’s of the 
Braves to call a press conference last 
spring to announce that it would be the 
Braves' last stand in town, but no one 
dreamed they would register at a hotel 
under false names when a 25-year pact 
with Atlanta was agreed upon. Nor does 


Two prime movers in the case are 
Ivan Allen ( far left), the mayor of 
Atlanta, and William Bartholomay, 
chairman of the board of the Mil- 
waukee Braves. Among the more 
vocal opponents of the move to 
Georgia is Milwaukee Congressman 
Henry D. Reuss ( right), who has 
written strong letters to Ford Frick. 
Warren Giles and National League 
club owners warning that antitrust 
laws might be violated if the shift 
were to take place. Reuss favors 
expanding the league as a solution. 


anyone believe it was necessary for them 
to have carried on the pretense for al- 
most a year and a half. After the initial 
meeting at the All-Star Game in 1963, 
the expectable news leak popped up in a 
St. Louis paper. The story said that un- 
less attendance in Milwaukee improved 
(it skidded from 2*4 million in 1957 to 
770 .000 in 1963) the Braves would move 
to Atlanta. Said Brave General Man- 
ager John McHale about the story: "Ab- 
solutely nothing to it." That sounds 
fairly precise, but Chairman William 
Bartholomay spelled it out: “We didn't 
buy the franchise to move it to Atlanta: 
how do those rumors get started?" 

Applying hindsight and the most char- 
itable interpretation, one can believe 
that McHale must have meant the Braves 
w ere going to move regardless of w hether 
attendance picked up (it did, as it turned 
out). Bartholomay must have meant 
that when he had boiiglir the team six 
months before he did not yet know about 
Atlanta and her stadium. Subsequently, 
neither McHale nor Bartholomay nor 
any other Braves' official did much to 
clear the air. Despite the fact that Wis- 
consin's governor, senators and Con- 
gressman Henry Reuss were making Jow 
growling noises, and Phil Wriglcy, a 
long-time neighbor of Bartholomay’s 
and owner of the Chicago Cubs, told 
reporters that the Braves had mentioned 
the move in a National League meeting 
in September of 1963, the pose was car- 
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THE 
PREFIGHT 
MOODS 
OF SONNY 
LISTON 

Before he left for his bout with 
Clay, Sonny’s training in Denver 
took him to some strange places 

by MARK KRAM 


O ne mile up on a mountain 13 miles 
west of Denver is the Shrine of 
Mother Cabrini. Half a mile above 
and beyond the shrine, looking down 
from the summit of the mountain, is a 
statue of the Sacred Heart. More than 
three hundred and tifty steps. Hanked 
by big patches of flowers and the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, lead past the shrine 
and up to the statue. Nearly everyone who 
has ever climbed to the summit speaks 
first of its beauty and then of the hu- 
mility and aloneness that he feels there. 

One day last week, as it has twice a 
week for the last three months, a car 
pulled up to the base of the mountain 
at 6 a.m. Three men stepped out: one 
bulky with mournful eyes hidden by a 
faded red baseball cap, one pale and 
wiry, and the third a man of massive 
features, his face immobile and framed 
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white.) Everything your family does this 
winter, every place you go can be more fun 
if you own a Polaroid Color Pack Camera. 
Look into the new low- 
er-priced model soon. 


concentrate on the subject instead of the 
camera. You pick your moment, push some 
buttons, and in 60 seconds you’re peeling oil 
your picture. (Ten seconds for black and 


You could wait a week for a color print and 
not get one half as beautiful. The Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera helps you get more in- 
teresting pictures, too. Since the electric eye 





WHILE DOING ROADWORK SONNY RAN UP STEPS TO STATUE OF THE SACRED HEART 


by a tightly drawn hood. The three 
paused, looked up and then began to 
walk. Soon the hooded man ran. He ran 
nearly a mile along a sharply twisting 
path, stopped and then walked a short 
distance before running past the shrine 
and up the spiraling steps \o the statue. 
He ran all the way and when he reached 
the statue, alone, he jogged in place, then 
paced about, his immense torso weaving, 
his hands in synchronized motion. Then 
he jogged back down the steps. 

No one knew why Sonny Liston, once 
depicted as Santa Claus but more often 
seen as a sullen misanthrope, insisted on 
making those weekly visitations to the 
top of the mountain. No one. not even 
Willie Reddish, his trainer, or Stanley 
Zimmering, his physical fitness man, or 
a local priest who is his own private 
Father Flanagan, knew what Liston 
thought about while bathing in this se- 
renity or, for that matter, what he has 
thought about during the long, lonely 
months of preparation for his return title 
fight with Cassius Clay in Boston. By 
now it is a universal question whether 
Sonny Liston thinks at all. 

Indeed, there was an aura of thought 
suspended or even revoked in the Liston 
camp at the Amid Karate & Judo Club 
in south Denver where the champion 
trained for three months before going to 
Boston last week. The long room, of 
soft d£cor and ornamented with pictures 
of bullfighting, was always somber; after 
one made a number of visits, Liston and 
his small band of flacks seemed to take 
the form of monks filing into a dining 
hall as each workout began. There were 
no newspapermen jabbing Liston with 


questions. “As far as the Denver papers 
are concerned," said one local reporter, 
“he doesn't even exist." Despite rumors 
(none confirmed) that Liston was drink- 
ing or roaring about at night in his black 
Cadillac, Denver seemed bored with 
Sonny. Only a few spectators were pres- 
ent for the workouts, usually old men 
with big bellies ga/ing awestruck at the 
glistening ingot of muscle grunting be- 
fore them, or little girls staring blankly 
at Liston's feet skipping rope to the bab- 
bled lyrics of Night Train. 

Archie Pirolli, Reddish, Zimmering 
and Teddy King make up the inner circle 
of Liston's camp. Pirolli’s title is train- 
ing camp manager. A boxing camp with- 
out a Pirolli is like a hunting lodge with- 
out a moose head. He belongs. Pirolli 
is fond of cigars, pointless monologue 
and wordy exaggeration. He employs 
both of the latter in resurrecting the dear, 
dead days of boxing. In Denver he en- 
joyed keeping people away from Sonny 
Liston. “No, no, you can't see 'im to- 
day,” Archie liked to say, regally wav- 
ing his cigar. "He's hungry. Ya ever 
been hungry?" Another day he might 
dcnyanaudiencesimply because "Archie 
said so." Pacing up and down like the 
“brains” awaiting the outcome of a 
bank robbery in some old movie, Archie 
kept muttering: "I know his moods. I 
know his moods." Reddish, a porpoise 
of a man who looks sad even when he 
smiles, is not as - articulate as Pirolli. 
King. Liston's valet, is positively mute. 
Zimmering, Sonny's close friend and 
confidant, is a soft-spoken young man, 
a combination of social worker and 
physical culturist. Unpaid, Zimmering is 
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genuinely devoted to Liston as a human 
being (this at least makes him original). 
•*A victim of his environment.” Stanley 
likes to say before presenting a verbal 
graph of Sonny's life. At the Denver 
camp, also, were a stray named Craw- 
ford (Liston picked him up one time 
and decided to stake him to three squares 
a day ) and a few sparring partners named 
Foneda Cox (he also was in charge of 
turning on the record player), Amos (Big 
Train) Lincoln and Leroy Green. 

Liston showed up each afternoon at 
1 : 1 5. By 1 :35 everybody was in his prop- 
er place: Reddish in a corner, wearing 
his red cap like a baseball catcher; King 
hanging on the ropes, rubbing a stop- 
watch; Pirolli pacing up and down near 
the front door. Soon Liston entered and 
peered out over the room like a great 
sphinx. Satisfied with the view, he began 
hisexerciscs. Then he worked two rounds 
with Cox. a shifty fellow with a nose 
like a lump of putty. Liston just chased 
him. using only a left jab. Cox never 
threw a punch; he was just there to 
sharpen Sonny's left. After two rounds 
Cox's nose always looked a trifle larg- 
er. “Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer, 
that's what you look like." Liston said 
once after finishing with him. Cox did 
not laugh. Liston then worked with Lin- 
coln for two or three rounds. Lincoln is 
a tall, angular young man with a goatee, 
who secretly believes he will be the next 
heavyweight champion of the world. He 
was still optimistic, even after Liston 
came close to mashing his rib cage with 
a left. “1 wouldn’t wanna be Clay,” 
Amos mumbled later. 

After Lincoln. Liston worked on 
Green, a cross between Chubby Checker 
and Archie Moore: he looks like Moore 
and moves about as if he is forever 
hearing the lewd sound of a saxophone. 
Green likes to boast about his ring sav- 
vy. and his moves bear him out. "Sonny 
hasn’t hit me yet,” he said. “But that 
don't mean nothin’. I'm kinda special. 
Ain't nobody hits me. But Sonny'll kill 
Clay after work in' with me." A couple 
of other sparring partners were not as 
fortunate as Green; Liston sent two of 
them home in one week. Both were dis- 
turbed about the treatment they re- 
ceived. “Ain't no playin' this time," 
Sonny grunted. 

Liston has a difficult time getting spar- 
ring partners. A manager, if he cares just 
a little about his boy, is not going to feed 
him to Liston, and this, so Liston says, 

continued 
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LISTON continued 

was mainly responsible for his loss to 
Clay. His fodder for the Iasi light was 
too light and fragile: he just could not 
hit one of them. “That’s what happened 
against Clay," he says. "That's what 
happened to my shoulder. I had to use 
muscles I never used in training." 

Through with his “shock absorbers" 
(as Pirolli calls them). Liston worked 
three rounds on the heavy bag and three 
rounds on the light one. He skipped rope 
for three rounds, took about a dozen 
whacks in the stomach from a medicine 
ball thrown by Reddish (who was usual- 
ly puffing at the end) and finished his 
workout with two rounds of sit-ups. 
Then he rolled on the floor briefly, and 
stood on his head. Finally King helped 
him on with his white robe, wrapped his 
head in a towel, and Liston trudged off 
to the sanctity of his back room. The 
choreography never changed. In three 
months Liston was trimmed down from 
235 to 214. “We gonna take ’im in at 
210 or 212," said Reddish. 

“What's with Liston now?" I asked 
Zimmering. the architect of Sonny’s 
magnificent physical condition. 

“He's there," said Zimmering. 

“Yeah, he’s right there," added Pirolli. 

“Where?” 

"Right there." Zimmering said, hold- 
ing his hand out and rubbing his finger- 
tips with his thumb. 

"Where's that?" 

“You can feel him there." Zimmering 
said. "He wants to go. It’s like putting 
your lingers on the fuse of a stick of 
dynamite. He can go 20 rounds right 
now. This time he's being trained for 15 
rounds with Clay." 

"Was he ready the last lime?" 

“1 don't know nothin' about that." 
Zimmering said, looking away. 

“What arc ya. a cop or somethin'?" 
asked Pirolli. 

"Well, was he ready?" 

“Ask Willie," said Pirolli. 

"Willie?" 

"What you try in' to do, put me on the 
spot with that question?" Willie frowned. 
"Forget about the last fight. Right now 
only counts." 

“Another cop.” said Pirolli, shaking 
his head. 

"I’ll tell you this," said Stanley. “Phys- 
ically. he’s ready for this one. Five and a 
half miles of roadwork every morning. 
No fighter likes the roadwork, but Sonny 
is out in front of his house every morn- 
ing waiting for me. He'll be able to go 


30 rounds by the time we get to Boston." 

"Docs he ever mention Clay?” 

"No. Never mentions him." 

“What does he talk about?" 

"His dog, Jackie." 

“For two hours?” 

“Yeah, he likes the dog. Then I drop 
him off at the house, and I call up later. 

I always say. ‘Car 54, this is Car 57. 
Where arc you?’ “ 

“Where is he?" 

“Watching television. Cowboys. He 
likes cowboys.” 

"How's his shoulder?" 

“Perfect. I've been working with him 
on a certain exercise for three months, 
and it’s as good as ever." 

I asked Pirolli if Liston was in the 
mood to talk. Pirolli paused a moment, 
then said: “No. Not today." 

"Why not?" 

"The man's vicious. He just wants to 
think about the fight. He don't wanna 
see nobody." 

“Tomorrow?" 

“Yeah, tomorrow, but don't come on 
like a cop," Archie advised. 

The next day Pirolli whispered to me: 
“He’s in the mood. He’s a barrel of fun 
today." 

Liston was silting in a little corner of 
his dressing room. Big beads of sweat 
rolled down his face. He looked up and 
growled something that sounded like 
hello. The interview lasted approximate- 
ly five minutes. Liston said that yes, he 
did respect Clay and he did not think 
Clay was a buffoon: that yes, he did 
take Clay “too lightly" the last time and 
that he did not particularly care if Clay 
was a “Mooslem." No, it was not true 
that Clay needled him to the point of 
distraction and thus psyched Liston out 
of the fight. “I didn't pay all that stuff 
any mind." he said. Asked if he had any 
plans for Clay in Boston, he said, “Yeah, 
a bad night." 

"Haw, haw," laughed Pirolli. “Great 
line. Great line. " 

Sonny squirmed. The interview was 
over. 

“Great interview.” said Pirolli, walk- 
ing out. “Just a barrel of fun today." 

The next day Pirolli, morose and nerv- 
ous, walked up and down the room. 

“How docs he feel today?" I asked. 

"No, even before you ask, you can't 
see him, not today or tomorrow." Pi- 
rolli said. “Not never." he added, as if 
remembering something. 

“Why?" 
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"The man don’t wanna see nobody. 
He calls up last night outta the clear 
blue and says: ‘Archie, you want me to 
win the fight?’ I say, sure, yeah. Sonny, 
yeah, l wancha to win the fight. Well, 
then Sonny says: Keep that writer and 
everybody away from me. I only wanna 
think about the fight.’ The man has 
spoken. Watcha want me to do? You 
wanna sec "ini? Go git a gun. Go git a 
warrant from the D A. I’ll tell ya. the 
man is vicious. All he wants to do is 
fight and think about lighting." 

Later in the day Liston finished his 
workout, walked over to me and ex- 
ploded into a tantrum. Words piled 
upon words in a kind of wild poetry. 

"You been around city hall. I was 
told you been around city hall." 

"Where is city hall and why would I 
be around there'.'" 1 said. 

"I know you been around city hall. 
You been checkin' up on my record. Do 
you believe in Jesus Christ? Ya ever hear 
people talk about him? If they gonna 
talk 'bout him. they gonna talk 'bout 
me. Why poor old Joe Louis, a wonder- 
ful guy like him. they even talked about 
him. You know they gonna talk about 
me. Oh. man. someday I gonna write a 
book, and I gonna talk about some 
people. " 

Suddenly he slopped, turned and 
pranced away, throwing a Hurry of 
punches as his image came to meet him 
in the wall mirror across the room. 

Liston is still Liston, socially primi- 
tive and sadly suspicious and forever 
the man-child. But there was some- 
thingcrawling through his mind in Den- 
ver. something that smoldered beneath 
that thick layerof bitterness. It permeated 
his camp, and you could feel it and it 
made you wonder what kind of man 
will be lacing Clay this second time. 

"A hurl man." said the priest. "He 
is a humiliated man. He drops by here 
now and then. Just to talk. Not about 
Clay. Not about fighting. He seems lone- 
ly. and he just wants to talk. You can 
sense a difference in him, and you can 
sense the way he feels about this light. 
Now and then he goes over and talks to 
my housekeeper's little girl. She always 
says. 'Uncle Charles, you is a big bum.’ 
Sonny just laughs." 

Maybe, by some effect that staggers 
the imagination. Sonny Liston discovered 
that for himself some time ago. Hum- 
bly. up on a mountain 13 miles west 
of Denver. end 
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$10.95 drug store timepiece. 


But if you want a watch, 
get a Hamilton. 


There's really nothing in between. 


Now don’t misunderstand us. 

The fine old Hamilton Watch Company 
thinks that the 


/ tick \ 

( tick ) 

\ tick/ 

of a drug store timepiece is one of the marvels 
of our day. Pure functionalism. 

Honest. Unsentimental. Like those 

handy paperbacks. $10.95 is all you need to spend 

if all you want is the time. 

That’s our point. 

You can get time. 

™ pure and simple time 


from a timepiece. 

But a Hamilton is a watch. 
Go one way or the other. 
There is nothing in between. 
Hamilton. The great watch. 
Hamilton. The great feeling. 
You can’t be nonchalant 
about a Hamilton like 
this American Classic. 

You just can’t be. 



Practically every tool that touched this watch 
was made by Hamilton. 

Practically every tool that 
made every tool that 
touched this watch was 
made by Hamilton. 

Hamilton refined 
the oil. 

Hamilton alloyed the 
metal for the hair 
spring. And rolled and 
shaped that metal until 
it was the world's 
finest hair spring. 
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Hamilton checked and checked 
and checked this watch two thousand 
three hundred and fourteen times. 


That’s a watch. 

A possession. A point of view. 

And that’s a very different set of rules than just 



$10.95. Or a Hamilton. 

There’s really nothing in between. 


Get time from a timepiece, but if you want a watch get a -H Af/l Ar/Z.7" O/V 

see "H.F.l. TOO*Y" PSCCCOIHO PRO FOOTBALL GAMES ON CBS-TV BROUOHT TO W>U Bf HAMILTON. 


GREEN BAY MAY BE LITTLE, BUT 
FOOTBALL IS A GIANT <„ he cr«i e of 

the Wisconsin shoreline where the Packers make their home. It has been that way ever since 1919, when the 
hat was passed to pay the players ($16.75 for the season! and a meatcutter bought a little immortality for 
just $500 by supplying the team with stockings and jerseys. The Packers are the last of pro football's old 
home-town teams — and the only club in the National Football League that has not gotten high and mighty 
and moved off to the bright lights of the big city. The reason, of course, is that the Green Bay home folks 
own the Packers, and are so devoted to the team they once raised their own taxes to build a stadium to 
contain it. Moreover, despite Lake Michigan's numbing cold, they are delighted to fill it anytime. In a 
place overrun with "Packer backers" it was a snap for Artist Robert Weaver to find kids scrimmaging 
in puddles (right) and further evidence (on the following pages) that in Green Bay football is what counts. 
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O h, they talk a little politics in the bar- 
bershops downtown, but mostly they 
talk of the Packers' good chances to win the 
NFl title this year. A photograph of 1929 
NFl champions Ibelow) hangs in home of 
the late George Calhoun, a team founder. 



O ne of the pleosures of living in o small 
city like Green Boy (the population is 
only about 65,000) is that you get to see the 
Packers at such close range — strolling on 
the sidewalk, for example. In fact, you can 
go right up to them and pass the time of day. 


later, when you are chinning down at the 
Blue Room bar or someplace, it is a mighty 
fine thing to be able to gaze up at those 
huge cardboard cutouts ond say: "That re- 
minds me. I was talking to Bart Starr just the 
other day and he was telling me that . . . 




T he weather of northeastern Wisconsin 
is not the greatest you ever heard of, 
but the natives are used to it. So what if 
it’s raining — and that’s turning to snow? 
The Packers are working out (left) and one 
might as well go over and watch the show. 


T here are precious few stores in down- 
town Green Bay that are not avowed 
Packer backers — who would trade with them, 
after all? later on, the trimmings in this 
window probably will change. The mink 
coot will give way to, soy, a beaver jacket. 
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YOUNG CALIFORNIAN 



Shell turbine fuel powers Craig Breedlove’s 


Ciiaic; Bnnniovn is again the fastest 
man un wheels!* A year ago, he drove 
the "Spirit til America” to a new world 
land speed record of 40/ mph. 

i\ow the United Slates Auto Clut) 
certifies that lie's set a new record of 
526.28 mph. I lie reeord is an average 
ol two runs- -one of them at an almost 
unbelievable 539.89 mph. 



Breedlove did much of the design and < 
car-building himself. "When I was 
building the Spirit," lie says, ‘'I j 
wanted the best. I went to two com- 
panies I knew I could count on lor the [ 
best — from personal experience. I 
asked Good\ ear for tires. And Shell 
for fuel and lubricants.” 

Shell helps Breedlove with 
two tough problems 

I. The big problem was “drag” — or 

air friction. As Breedlove’s car ap- 


proached 500 mph, air whipped over 
it with about six times the speed of a 
hurricane! Result: lots of friction. 
Needed: lots of power. 

Mini's wswi'it: Shell IlMI K Jiir- 
bine I itel. It pucks us much potential 
energy for its weight as tun aircraft 
turbine fuel now available. 

2. Neat from Breedlove's disc brakes 
could easily melt vital wheel-hearing 
grease. I veil at relatively "low” speeds 
— under 1 50 mph - the brake discs can 
become red-hot. Result: wheel bear- 


DRIVES 526.28 MPH 



Ufiili. SlifU supplied liigli-euorg) liirl>iuc fuel tiHil special liil> 


car to new world land speed record ! 


ings could lx' hot enough to make con- 
ventional grease melt and dribble out. 
siiEi.t. s vnswei! : Shell Darnin' 1 
Crease W. h can't well because it has 
no welting point at all. liven a blow- 
torch cau l well it. Xote: Darina AX 
is now available at most Shell stations 
for use in Shel lubrication".) 



Shell works with main record break 
ers. Master car builder Ln/o I errari 


calls lor Super Shell gasoline and 
Shell oils exclusiveh in his world 
championship Ferrari racing cars. \nd 
1 errari s newest \mcrican challenger, 
the I ord ( . I . also runs on Super Shell 
gasoline and Shell oils. 

Shell scientists and engineers are 
always ready for new challenges that 
ma\ lead to record-breaking perform- 
ances alwavs eager to make new ideas 
work. I hat's really win Shell can offer 
you such good petroleum products for 
your car today . 




by replacing our 

competitor’s copier 


We 

make 

half 

our sales 
the hard 
way 


Mr. Bruning 
and his wonderful 
copying machine 
make an entrance... 


Here’s what we’re up against: 

Maybe the competitor's copier has been there 
for six months or a year. 

It’s practically a fixture. And dislodging a fix- 
ture is no cinch. 

Until we prove that our copier makes copies 
twice as fast; often at half the cost. 

This is what we do when we demonstrate our 
Bruning 2000 to businessmen living with our com- 
petitor’s copier. 

These men know their copying requirements. 
They know the quantities and the sizes of copies 
they need. They have found out all the costs of 


copying, including some hidden ones. They've 
learned the economy of speed. 

So when they see how the Bruning 2000 de- 
livers perfect copies for as little as ZVi cents per 
copy (including materials and depreciation for 
volume purchasers), we’re almost in. 

When they see that they can copy documents 
from check size to 11 inches by any reasonable 
length, and that they can buy, rent or lease the 
Bruning 2000, we are in. 

See the Bruning 2000 in action. 

Just call the Bruning man. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


(BRUNING) / 2000 


Charles Bruning Company, Division of Addressograph Multigraph Corp.. Dept. A. Mt. Prospect. III. 


PEOPLE 


Al least one full-fledged and full- 
bosomed Miss America (1964 
model) will attend the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas homecoming, 
but when they came to elect a 
queen of their own for the oc- 
casion, the Razorbacks passed 
up the 1964 Miss in favor of the 
1965 runner-up: blonde senior 
Karen Carlson. It didn't have 
anything to do with the fact 
that Karen is Kenny Hatfield's 
girl and Kenny is both presi- 
dent of the senior class and last 
year's foremost national punt 
returner. 

In political press agentry, there 
is nothing like a picture of your 
man doing something strenuous 
to counteract the bad press of 
a heart attack in high oflice. 
Dwight Eisenhower was out on 
the golf course after his coronary 
in 1955 just as quick as Jim 
Hagerty could get him there. 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson climbed back on that 
old cayusc in 1955 almost before 
the ink was dry on his EKG. 
Now. if the photograph shot in 
the backyard of the Prime Min- 
ister's house in New Delhi the 
other day is to be believed, In- 
dia's badminton-playing Lai Ba- 
hadur Shastri (below), who was 
knocked out by what looked 
like a heart attack less than a 



month after assuming the pre- 
miership, is doing just fine. 

Louisiana's Governor John Mc- 
Keithen didn’t expect confetti 
and cannon fire to greet him 
when he flew into the bluegrass 
country to cheer LSU on to vic- 
tory over Kentucky. But he 
didn't exactly expect dead si- 
lence, either. ‘‘Fine way to treat 
a visiting dignitary," hufTed the 
governor's aide to an attendant 
after McKcithen's plane touched 
down at the airport before a 
waiting crowd conservatively es- 
timated at zero. ‘‘Why, there 
isn't even a police escort. How 
is the governor going to get 
to the game?" ‘"What game?" 
drawled the attendant. ‘‘Why, 
the LSU-Kentucky game, of 
course," said the aide somewhat 
shrilly. “That game's in Lexing- 
ton." he was informed. "This 
here is Louisville." 

Peggy Goldwatcr, on an extend- 
ed trip promoting her husband's 
presidential campaign, couldn’t 
resist promoting herself just a 
little. "Yes," she told Harris- 
burg reporters, "the family's fa- 
vorite sport is deep-sea fishing, 
but I'm probably a better fisher- 
man than Barry." This turned 
out to be a bit of feminine exag- 
geration. Mrs. Gold water’s big- 
gest catch was a 350-pound mar- 
lin off La Paz, Mexico. That 
made her family champion — but 
only for three years — until her 
husband boated a 520-pound 
marlin off Peru. However, like 
Barry. Peggy is good at explain- 
ing apparent contradictions: "I 
might be a better fisherman than 
Barry, because I’ll just keep sit- 
ting there waiting for the fish, but 
after a while Barry gels impatient 
and wants something to happen." 

Now that the assembly lines arc 
running full tilt again, every- 
body soon will be showing off 
his new car, and Superspy James 
Bond is no exception. But the 
especially-built, S45.000 Aston 
Martin that Bond drives in his 
newest movie, Goldfinger, boasts 
.a few extras not found in most 


*65 models. Items: machine 
guns, bulletproof windows, ra- 
dar, revolving license plates to 
confuse pursuers and an oil- 
spreader to slick the road and 
shake them off, a nail-dropping 
gadget, bumper guards that con- 
vert into battering rams, an 
ejection scat for disposal of un- 
wanted passengers and (handiest 
of all) hubcaps with retractable 
knives that pop out at the punch 
of a button to slash enemy tires. 
According to Aston Martin Di- 
rector David Brown Jr., these 
gadgets, while not standard 
equipment, are readily available 
even to nonsecret agents at 
about SI 5,000 over the list price. 
“We'd be glad to produce mod- 
els with these extras for anyone 
who feels he needs them," says 
the obliging Mr. Brow n. 

The prettiest farmhand around, 
blonde, pageboy-cut Susan Hux- 
ley, granddaughter of famed 
Biologist Julian and grandniece 
of the late Novelist Aldous, is 
keeping company w ith some cat- 
tle these days and plainly enjoy- 
ing it (below). After working on 
cats and lap dogs for six months 
for a Los Angeles veterinarian. 
apprcnticcHuxleyhastransferred 
her talents for animal husbandry 
to the 870-acre Ohio farm of 
cattle-raising Industrialist Cyrus 


Eaton. "I've always been nuts 
for animals, she explained, 
as she swept out a stall at the 
American Royal Livestock Show 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Phil Harris, University of Texas 
football player, and Phil Harris, 
Hollywood bandleader, have 
been keeping in close touch via 
telegram for some time now. 
When Longhorn Harris scored 
twice against Navy in the Cot- 
ton Bowl, the other Harris wir- 
ed, that’s the wav to keep 
op a good name. When Singer 
Harris blew a three-foot putt in 
the Crosby golf tourney, his Tex- 
as namesake wired back, short 

YARDAGE IS ALWAYS TOUGHEST. 

The latest exchange came when 
Halfback Harris scored the win- 
ning touchdown against Okla- 
homa. WE MAY MAKE ALL-AMER- 
ICA yet, wired Alice Faye's fa- 
mous husband. The telegrams 
may start a fad. The Southwest 
Conference also boasts a Dan- 
ny Thomas (SMU) and a Gary 
Moore (Texas). 

There are some Yankees at least 
who do not consider fired An- 
nouncer Mel Allen too talkative. 
When some friends toss Joe Di- 
Maggio a 50th-birlhday dinner 
in San Francisco November 18, 
Allen will be the toastmaster. 
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COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL 


Tom Brody 


A light man 
to do 
the heavy work 

Though he is only 153 pounds, 
Nebraska Fullback Frank Sotich 
still throws his weight around 



EVEN WHEN HE DOES NOT HAVE THE BALL, SOLICH IS HIT EXTRA HARD BY OPPONENTS 


It has been a long time since anything 
■ small has happened to Nebraska. The 
Hat horizon stretches olTin all directions, 
and it takes something very big to fill it 
in. Nebraskans take pride in things gi- 
gantic, and what really makes a citizen 
stick his thumbs in his suspenders and 
pop out his chest is the University of 
Nebraska football team. At the drop of 
a stetson a Nebraskan will point to the 
young men who play football at the 
state university and defy you to find a 
bigger, meaner bunch anywhere. If you 
insist on knowing the pragmatic appli- 
cation of such size, he will happily refer 
you to the 1962 season, when the team 
won nine of 1 1 games, and the season of 
1963, which was even better: 10 won 
against a single loss. 

It has taken some doing, then, for 
size-conscious Nebraskans to adjust to 
this year's team. As usual, the linemen 
are Bunyanesquc 240 pounds or so 
and the halfbacks are mostly 190-pound- 
ers. But at fullback, the position that 
should be manned by the biggest and 
meanest player of them all, Nebraska has 


a young man named Frank Solich who 
weighs only 153 pounds and stands only 
5 feet 7 inches high. Standing among his 
taller, heavier teammates, Solich looks 
like the victim of a fraternity hazing. 

When Coach Bob Devaney first an- 
nounced his intention of using little 
Solich at fullback this season many peo- 
ple felt that he finally had cracked under 
the strain of keeping Nebraska at the 
top of the Big Eighu But now that Ne- 
braska has won six games without a loss 
this season, incredulous fans are con- 
vinced that Frankie (it is an old Nebras- 
ka custom that when they really take 
someone to their hearts, he gets the extra 
syllable) Solich is worth his weight in first 
downs, and heaven help the stranger w ho 
lets out even a small snicker. 

The idea of using Solich at fullback 
came to Devaney last spring when he 
noted that the big men he had were bar- 
reling into the line with the deliberate 
speed of overfed oxen. "That’s not what 
I had in mind." said Devaney, who then 
began to look over his other backs to 
see if one would fit in. He passed right 


over Solich, stopped, went back and . . . 
was it possible'.’ "We know he’s quick." 
Devaney thought then, “and in our sys- 
tem it is the halfbacks who carry the 
brunt of the blocking assignments. It 
w ill call for a few adjustments, of course, 
but maybe, just maybe . . Solich was 
tried at fullback in the spring game, and 
he did fine. “Next season," Devaney told 
him. "you’re a fullback." 

Such information might have fazed 
some players of his stature, but not So- 
lich. His confidence in his ability to han- 
dle any job is infinite, and if the coach 
says fullback, fullback it is. 

While Solich is incontestably small, he 
is about as frail as a bowling ball. For 
several years he has been working devot- 
edly with weights and at present is able 
to bench-press 240 pounds. With a shirt 
on he looks like a small man. Without a 
shirt he looks like a blacksmith — scaled 
down. Until this season Cleveland was 
the scene of his greatest triumphs. In his 
last year at Holy Name High School, So- 
lich scored 104 points as a tailback and 
was a factor in helping his team win the 
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city championship. That done. Solich 
began looking around for a college that 
would give him a scholarship. Many 
coaches were keenly interested in his 104 
points and the fine endorsements of rival 
high school coaches, but after taking 
one look at his size, they suddenly re- 
membered that their scholarship quotas 
were full and suggested that he take him- 
self off to some nice little school where 
football was fun, not business. 

And did all this make Frankie Solich 
sore? It did. "‘None of them were w illing 
to give me a chance," he says, “and I 
knew I could do a job." Dcvancy, how - 
ever, was willing to give him a chance 
and figured that such tasks as running 
back punts and kickoffs might suit him 
just fine. Then in his second varsity game 
last year, against Minnesota. Solich 
broke his ankle, and it was not until the 
next to the last game that he was ready 
again. "Frankly,” says Backficld Coach 
Mike Corgan, "we were worried that he 
would be gun-shy." Solich was not. 
Playing in the Orange Bowl, he ran a 
punt back against Auburn for 80 yards 
and an apparent touchdown. The fact 
that the referee ruled he had stepped out 
of bounds was only a minor disappoint- 
ment. Frankie was back. 

When Solich showed up for football 
this fall, he was determined it would not 
be as the smallest man on the team. Ne- 
braska has a 160-pound defensive half- 
back named Larry Wachholtz. who be- 
came the man for Solich to beat. On 
weigh-in day. Solich took the trainer 
aside and had him tape eight pounds of 
weights inside his shorts. The trainer put 
him up on the scales — carefully, so So- 
lich would not clang — and solemnly re- 
corded his weight as 161. Wachholtz 
then stepped up, full of bananas and 
milkshakes, and came in at 162. 

Resigned to his weight status, Solich 
went dutifully about winning the start- 
ing job at fullback. It happened in the 
second game of the year, against Minne- 
sota. "We had that sinking feeling going 
into it,” says Corgan. "We didn't think 
we were ready for them, and if we lost 
it, we felt we’d probably lose the next 
game, too, against Iowa State." 

As it turned out, it was Minnesota 
that was not ready for Nebraska, and 
most especially for Frankie Solich. 
"They handled the conventional stuff 
we threw at them," Devaney points 
out, "but with Solich in, we flanked both 
ends, slotted both halfbacks, and that 
drove them crazy." When Minnesota 


brought their linebackers up close, Ne- 
braska would slip Solich through on 
quick openers, a maneuver that few full- 
backs in the country can carry out with 
speed. Solich is no sprinter, but he is 
fast enough and his initial move is ex- 
plosive. Even with Solich’s running, Ne- 
braska was behind by nine points with 
just seven minutes to play. Obviously the 
situation called for Nebraska Quarter- 
back Fred Duda to pass — which was 
what he did the first chance he had. But 
as Duda prepared to throw, he saw that 
both his end and his flanker had been 
knocked to the ground by the Minne- 
sota defense. It might have been dis- 
aster except that Solich reacted by rac- 
ing downficld. where Duda hit him 45 
yards away for a touchdown. When Ne- 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. SYRACUSE (4-2) 

2. VILLANOVA (B-O) 3. BOSTON COLLEGE (3-2) 

With his meager squad chewed up by inju- 
ries after three straight losses, Army's Paul 
Dietzel reluctantly decided to junk the 
three-team system he invented. He retired 
his Bandits and condensed his remaining 
healthy players into offensive and defensive 
units. But before the Cadets could get or- 
ganized, duke's bullish Mike Curtis and 
Sonny Odom ran through them. Quarter- 
back Scotty Glackcn passed over them and 
Mark Caldwell kicked 26- and 24-yard field 
goals for a 6-0 lead at half time. As it turned 
out, that was just enough to win for the Blue 
Devils. Rollic Stichwch, running and pass- 
ing mostly from a shotgun, finally roused 
Army in the second half, but every lime the 
Cadets threatened to score they were hit 
by penalties, including one that nullified a 
Stichweh touchdown pass. 

Just a year ago prrr and navy played for 
the eastern championship and Navy won. 
Last week they played for nothing. Fullback 
Barry McKnight gave Pitt a 14-0 lead but 
Roger Staubach, still not in top shape, and 
Kip Paskewich got the Middies even in the 
second quarter. They wound up that way 
—lied 14-14. boston college had a more 
productive afternoon against Air Force. 
Linebacker John Leone blitzed Quarterback 
Tim Murphy and, when Murphy was not flat 
on his back, the alert BC secondary picked 
off three of his passes. The Eagles won 13-7 
on Quarterback Ed Foley's 29-yard pass to 
Jim Whalen in the third quarter. 

princeton continued to look unbeata- 
ble in the Ivy League. The puissant Tigers 
whomped Penn 55-0 for their fifth win. 


braska scored again just two minutes be- 
fore the end, that was the game. 

Since then Nebraska has beaten Iowa 
State, South Carolina, Kansas State and, 
last week, Colorado. The team is unde- 
feated, leads the Big Eight Conference 
and is ranked fifth in the nation. As for 
Solich. he leads the team in rushing with 
an average of 5.5 yards a carry and is 
fourth in rushing in the conference. He 
has scored four touchdowns, one of 
them on a 4 1 -yard run against South 
Carolina. 

Between Nebraska and an undefeated 
season lie the big teams in the confer- 
ence — Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Nebraska eagerly awaits these games, 
and so docs Frankie Solich. He's never 
been afraid of anything big. 


yah. however, needed three long field goals 
(46, 48 and 30 yards) by Chuck Mercein to 
edge Cornell 23-21 . Columbia's Archie Rob- 
erts had his finest day, completing 25 of 39 
passes for 320 yards and four touchdowns 
but still the poor Lions lost to rutgers 38- 
35 when Rolf Stcgmann ran 42 and five yards 
for scores, dar r mouth routed Harvard 48-0 
while brow'n took Rhode Island 30-14. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. ALABAMA (6-0) 

2. GEORGIA TECH (ft-0) 3. LSU (4-0-1) 

It was a hard week for undefeated teams in 
the South. Florida and Florida State both 
went down, LSU was lied and Georgia Tech 
barely survived. 

When Florida came to town, Alabama's 
Bear Bryant knew just how he was going to 
play the tough Gators. “Men," he told his 
squad, "we’re going to turn straight at 'em." 
Sure enough, Bryant's team aimed its shots 
at the muscular Gator middle. Florida, how- 
ever, had 'Bama fighting for its life before 
the afternoon was done. Twice Alabama 
had to come from behind. Fullback Steve 
Bowman scored from in close and then 
squirted through the Gator middle for 30 
yards. Both times Alabama went for a tie, 
and David Ray kicked the extra points. 
Then, with 3:30 to play. Ray kicked a 21- 
yard field goal and 'Bama won 17-14. 

lsu should have expected trouble from 
Tennessee. The Bcngals had beaten Tennes- 
see only once in 31 years. The Vols' Fred 
Martin kicked a 28-yard field goal, LSU's 
Doug Moreau booted one from the 21 and 
the game ended in a 3-3 tie. Florida State 
got its comeuppance from Virginia tech. 
Bob Schweikcrt threw a touchdown pass, ran 

continued 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 
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Now G.E. has tamed 
the professional 
sound studio. 
We’ve transistorized 
everything right 
down to the 
tape deck. 



What's G.E. done with the miracle 
of transistors? 

Packed an entire stereo sound 
center into a solid walnut cabinet 
only two feet by six feet by 21-5/16 
inches. 

And you can do everything, audio- 
wise, with what’s inside. 

Tape-record Beethoven from FM- 
Stereo, a history-making speech 
from AM or baby's first words — 
from life. 

Or you can relax to FM, play any 
size or speed of record, even make 
yourown home-movie sound tracks. 
In stereo, of course. 

From the 50-watt amplifier, to the 
2.5-gram tone arm, to the near-per- 
fect balance of the 11" turntable, 
this G-E masterpiece is equipped 


like a professional’s dream. 

Twin ceramic microphones, G-E 
Man-Made* diamond stylus includ- 
ed. Hear it. 



Hear it everywhere, with Porta-Fi, 
a speaker you simply plug into any 
wall socket, anywhere in the house. 
It plays whatever your console is 
playing: radio or records. See your 
G-E dealer for details. *t,m.-c.e. co. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


for two more as T ech shocked the Seminotes 
20-11. Tulane turned loose its “Posse,’' an 
eager defensive group with more vigor than 
finesse, and almost did in Georgia tech. 
Tech came back on Bruce Fischer’s eight- 
yard pass to Mike Fortier to win 7-6. 

Those two former powers, Mississippi 
and auburn, were still bogged down. It 
took a 51 -yard pass from Jim Weatherly to 
Dave Wells to get Ole Miss a 7-7 tie with 
Vanderbilt. Auburn barely squeezed by 
Southern Mississippi 14-7. Mississippi state 
also had trouble but beat Houston 18-13. 


THE BEST 


BACK OF THE week: USC Quarterback 
Craig Fcrtig, who is not supposed to be much 
of a passer, neverihcless outthrew Cal’s Craig 
Morton, who is. Fcrtig completed 21 of 28 for 
371 yards and four scores as USC won 26-21. 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Texas. CUUght Up 
in a tight kicking duel with Rice, got a huge 
boost front roaming 220-pound Linebacker 
Tommy Nobis, who caught Owl runners com- 
ing and going and made 2S unassisted tackles. 


Kentucky was less fortunate. Georgia de- 
feated the slumping Wildcats 21-7. 

pfnn state finally got rolling. Halfback 
Bob Kigglc broke away for 86 and 17 yards, 
ran for 172 in all, and the Lions romped 
over West Virginia 37-8. Indiana, another 
invader of the South, wore down Miami in 
the last quarter to win 28-14. 

In the Atlantic Coast, north Carolina 
at last showed signs of muscle while beating 
South Carolina 24-6, and wake forest sur- 
prised Maryland 21-17. north Carolina 
state outscorcd Virginia 24-15. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: «. OHIO STATE (S-O) 

2. NOTRE DAME (S-O) 3. NE8RASKA (6-0) 

notre dame, which beat Stanford 28-6 (see 
page 20), and Nebraska, a 21-3 winner over 
Colorado, hoped to hear that ohio state, 
the Midwest's other unbeaten power— and 
the nation’s No. 1 team— had stumbled 
against Wisconsin. Far from it. The Bucks, 
hitting the Badgers with their usual tough 
defense, let Quarterback Don Unvcrferth 
have some fun with his passes, then went 
back to Fullback Will Sander’s booming 
rushes up the middle. State won easily. 
28-3. But Coach Woody Hayes had a gripe 
coming. He complained, "We got two easy 
touchdowns, then we let down and were 
sort of dull." 

The other Big Ten contenders wished they 
were as dull, purdue had to scramble to hold 
off Iowa’s Gary Snook, who completed 26 
passes for 310 yards and two touchdowns. 
But the Hawkcycs also fumbled the ball away 
five times, and Purdue took the game 19-14. 

continued 
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FOXY QUESTION: 

How do you get the speed and ease 
of electric typing in a portable? 

STRAIGHT ANSWER: 

Get a Smith-Corona Electric Portable. 


Nothing's faster. Nothing's finer. 
American-made Smith-Corona 1 ^ 
electric portables make all typing 
easier, quicker and far neater than 
any manual typewriter can. There's 
a new jeweled sapphire main 
bearing— the first in any typewriter. 
It's the same type jewel used in 
fine watches and precision parts 


of U.S. space missiles. There’s 
changeable type that means you 
can type French, Spanish, Math 
and Science all on one typewriter. 
Every machine is color-coordinated 
even down to the cushioned carriage 
return lever. And durability? This 
typewriter wrote the book. Every 
Smith-Corona portable is guaranteed 


for a full five years. The frame is 
all steel and so strong you can stand 
on this typewriter. Small wonder 
more people buy Smith-Corona 
portables than any other. And you? 
Isn't it time you had the world's 
finest, fastest portable? 

SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


bbb 


SCM GUARANTEE : Any Sm.th-Coron* bunch office will replace without charge (eicept lor labor and shipping) any part that proves detective within 5 years of Dur- 
and e. tends only to original Owner. SCM CORPORATION. 410 Y. N. Y.'ln Canada: SCM Vimited. 30 Bertrand A He.. Scarborough. Ontario 





Preferred in 67 countries around the world ... 


Motorists everywhere agree— Valvoline Motor 
Oil provides the ultimate in lubrication pro- 
tection. For almost a century, Valvoline has 
been world-famous for unsurpassed quality. 
And today, when you use Valvoline in your 
car, you get the advantages of miracle 
Chemaloy — an exclusive development of 


advanced research. Valvoline with Chemaloy 
makes sure vour engine stays clean, resists 
wear, delivers top power. Result? Longer 
engine life, savings on gas and repairs. So 
change now to Valvoline, world’s first— world’s 
finest motor oil. Ask for it at service stations, 
garages, new car dealers and speed shops. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa., Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL ,onllmitd 


michii.an, after romping to a I'M) lead, got 
wound up in a hair-raiser with Minnesota. 
The Gophers scored twice in the last quarter, 
and Michigan had to hang on desperately 
for a 19-12 victory. Michigan state routed 
Northwestern 24-6 and Illinois, warming up 
for Purdue, rolled over UCLA 26-7. 

If Kansas' Jack Mitchell seems a bit jittery 
these days, there is good reason for it. A 
week ago his Jayhawkers beat Oklahoma 
in the final second. Last Saturday, Kansas 
led Oklahoma State 14-7 with 47 seconds to 
play. Then State's Jerry Gill blocked a Kan- 
sas field-goal attempt, and Jack Jacobson 
ran 60 yards for a touchdown. Naturally, 
the Cowboys went for the winning points. 
Glenn Baxter passed to Tony Sellari who 
caught the ball just short of the goal line as 
defenders George Harvey and Gary Duff 
brought him down. Kansas won 14 13. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE! 1. ARKANSAS (»•<>) 

2. TEXAS (S-1) 3. TEXAS TECH (4-2) 

TEXAS Coach Darrell Royal had the look of 
a man whose oil well had just gone dry. It 
nearly had. Rice romped up and down the 
field, grinding out 16 first downs while out- 
rushing and outpassing the mighty Long- 
horns. On defense. Rice used what amount- 
ed to an 1 1-man line to hold Texas to five 
first downs, none in the second half. In fact, 
the only thing that saved Texas from its sec- 
ond straight upset was David Conway's 27- 
and 37-yard field goals and a 46.3-yard punt- 
ing average by Ernie Koy, as Texas won 6-3. 

Golf-ball-sized hailstones forced a delay 
of the Texas tech-SMU game. When the 
hail let up. Tech's Donnie Anderson did 
some pounding of his own — 86 yards' worth 
— as the Red Raiders won their third confer- 
ence game. 12-0. Quarterback Terry South- 
all moved Baylor 80 yards to a score with 


less than four minutes to go for a shaky 
20-16 win over Texas A&M. 

Clemson went west feeling mighty mean, 
and for a half it was, building a 10-0 lead 
over tcu. Then Horned Frog Halfback Jim 
Fauver threw a 57-yard touchdown pass, 
raced 70 yards for another to pull it out 
14-10. Arkansas ambled past Wichita 17-0 
as Quarterback Fred Marshall passed for a 
touchdown, scored another himself. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE! 1. OREGON (O-O) 

2. OREGON STATE (S-1) 3. DSC (4-2) 

All week long use Coach Johnny McKay 
fretted about California's Craig Morton. 
“The greatest college passer I've ever seen," 
he said gloomily. And Morton did have a 
good day against the Trojans. He hit 18 of 
28 for 219 yards and two scores. But USC's 
Craig Fertig, whose chubby face and red 
cheeks make him look more like a 12-year- 
old choir boy than a quarterback, had a 
better one. He threw four touchdown passes, 
the last to Rod Sherman in the final minute, 
for a 26-21 Trojan victory. 

Passing was big in Oregon, too. Washing- 
ton keyed its stunting defenses on Oregon 
Quarterback Bob Berry, allowing him only 
one scoring pass, a 14-yarder to Tackle- 
eligible Lowell Dean. But it was enough for 
the unbeaten Ducks to beat the bumbling 
Huskies 7-0. oregon state, meanwhile, dis- 
covered some flaws in Syracuse's pass cov- 
erage. The Beavers put in a reverse pass and 
gave Halfback Cliff Watkins a tricky new 
pattern to run. Paul Brothers threw 44 yards 
to Len Frketich and 39 to Watkins for scores, 
and down went surprised Syracuse, 31-13. 

The Western AC, proudly boasting of 
two unbeaten teams, suddenly had none. 
Arizona upset Wyoming 15-7 and UTAH 
shocked Arizona State 16-3. 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 


Notre Dame over Navy. The unbeaten Irish 
arc too strong all over for faltering Navy. 

Syracuse over Pitt.'' Pitt lacks the muscle tO 

stand up to the Orange. 
lsu over Mississippi. Always a tough one. 
but the noisy home crowd will help LSU. 
Florida over Auburn. Auburn Cannot SCOrC 
against good teams. Florida is one. 

Georgia Tech over Duke. Tech, hoping for 

a bowl bid. is ready for a top effort. 
Illinois over Purdue. A close game. UpSCl- 
niindcd Purdue will give Illinois a tussle. 

Nebraska over Missouri. The Huskers will 
lose eventually, but not to Mizzou. 

Bowling Green over Miami (Ohio). The 

Falcons go ahead in the Mid-American race. 


Oregon over Stanford. Unbeaten Oregon 
has its eye on the Rose Bow l. 

USC over Washington. S(> has USC. The 
T rojans move the ball. Washington does not. 

OTHER GAMES 

ALABAMA OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 
CALIFORNIA OVER UCLA 
OARTMOUTH OVER YALE 
INDIANA OVER MINNESOTA 
MICHIGAN STATE OVER WISCONSIN 
OHIO STATE OVER IOWA 
PENN STATE OVER MARYLAND 
TEXAS TECH OVER RICE* 

TULSA OVER OKLAHOMA STATE 
WYOMING OVER NEW MEXICO 

'Reg foil'll TV 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

II RIGHT, 7 WRONG, 2 TIES 
SEASON’S RECORD! 6S-SO-3 
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Dutch name, 
world fame 


No need to travel. With Bols, 
there’s a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 
Suggestion: Try Liqueur 
Mousse with Bols Creme de 
Cacao. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols. Box SC, 1908 
Howard Street, Louisville, Ky. 



Bols Liqueurs, 40 to 86 Proof, 

©1964. Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Company, 
Louisville, Ky. Products of U.S.A. 




JOHN SURTEES ADMIRES GIRLS* IN NATIVE COSTUME AT THE MEXICO RACING CIRCUIT 


From a wild race in Mexico: 
a surprise champion 

A famous British racing driver tells how his countryman John 
Surtees, facing defeat in a climactic race, seized the world 
championship — and analyzes the reasons for his new eminence 


In one of the most exciting finishes I 
* have ever seen. Dan Gurney won Sun- 
day's Grand Prix of Mexico and John 
Surtees became the world champion 
driver for 1964. This was astonishing, 
because Jimmy Clark, Scotland's de- 
fending champion, led for 63 laps of the 
65-lap race and seemed to be unassail- 
able. Those of us familiar with the com- 
plicated scoring system by which the 
championship is decided knew that a 
victory for Clark would also make him 
champion. Neither Graham Hill of 
Britain nor his countryman. Surtees— 
the only other men in the running — was 
in a position toward the end of the race 
to gain enough points to catch Jimmy. 

But with 10 laps to go. Jimmy's 
Lotus began to leak oil. "1 saw it on the 
track.” he told me later, “and thought 
'My gosh, somebody's losing oil.'” 
Next time around the 3.2-mile Mexico 
City circuit he realized it was from his 
own car. Gurney and Jimmy were wheel 
to wheel as the last lap began, blit Jim- 
my's car was slowing down — and out. 
Surtees, who had regretted that he could 
not give Jimmy a real fight, came on to 
finish second and win six points, thus 
defeating Hill for the title by a single 
point, 40 39. Hill needed only to place 
third to be champion, but he finished 
far behind. 

This nip-tuck finish was characteristic 
of the whole season, and what it has 
proved to me is that we arc in a golden 
age of drivers. The decade before the 
Hitler war was an age of heroic cars — 
cars like the Mercedes and Auto Union 
that were tremendously powerful and 
immensely difficult to drive. Now the 
cars arc not as exciting, but never has 
the level of driving skill been so high or 
the sport so competitive— certainly in 
the 17 years that I have been close to 
Grand Prix racing. 

John Surtees is deservedly the cham- 
pion for 1964— and a man improving so 
rapidly that he will he extremely difficult 
to beat in years to come — yet I would 
not say that he is clearly superior to the- 
others in the top four. To me Surtees. 
Hill. Clark and the Mexican race winner 
America's Gurney, are approximately 
equal. Dan, of course, had the bad luck 
to have an unreliable car during much 
of the season and, despite his brilliant 
performance last Sunday, was not in the 
championship fight. 

The three still in the running right up 
to the Grand Prix of Mexico are totally 
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different types. They got to the top by 
totally different routes. John Surtees did 
not win merely because Jimmy Clark 
had bad luck. He won because he is the 
most dedicated man in racing. He has 
simply willed himself to be excellent. He 
is the kind of man who secs a thing done 
by others and makes up his mind that he 
can do it. too; he is that keen. 

Graham Hill, the champion for 1962. 
has less natural driving ability than 
either of the others. He had his chance 
because of his intelligence, determina- 
tion and a profound understanding of 
how do adapt his BR M to each different 
circuit. He is the most professional of 
all the drivers. 

Clark is the perfect example of the 
born driver. His instinctive natural abil- 
ity made him champion last year and 
a very dangerous contender again this 
season. But this year the fragility of his 
engines too often let him down. 

Three years ago. when 1 was driving 
against him, Surtees was as hairy a 
driver as you vvou Id ever pray not to 
encounter. He had been a world-cham- 
pion motorcycle racer and was making 
the transition from two wheels to four. 

I imagine that motorcycling must be as 
competitive in its own way as motor 
racing. But the techniques are evidently 
quite different. Knowing nothing, really, 
about motorcycle racing, I am perfectly 
free to say that it requires stupidity to 
get on a bike. I frighten myself on a 
motor scooter. 

In those days John was in a position 
in Grand Prix racing where he was one 
of the fastest drivers but not one of the 
men to beat. He would qualify in the 
front row for a race, but he was unlike- 
ly to finish it. I would not say he was 
wild, because that implies stupidity. He 
was not stupid. He was very intelligent. 
But. oh, he was hairy. He would drive so 
close to the limit that he would often 
not quite get around the corner. He was 
trying with four wheels what he could 
do with two. He was becoming ac- 
quainted with four wheels in a rather 
tatty way, if you like. It wasn't a clean 
sort of thing. But he did it very fast. 
Man, I mean he did it very fast. 

It was a chilling business for one who 
came up behind him on a circuit. John 
had a tremendous number of accidents, 
the most incredible accidents. Following 
him through a corner you could at 
times practically read the name on the 
front of his car. Suddenly you would see 


one side of the car, and then the other, 
and then the front, and then the back, 
but his brilliance saved him. He had such 
ability that he could almost always catch 
the car. I have seen him have minor acci- 
dents that looked as though they were 
going to be tremendous. They started off' 
in the biggest possible way, but John, 
because of his quickness of mind, man- 
aged to lessen them. 

John and the others have all survived 
that time of apprenticeship when acci- 
dents due to inexperience arc a real wor- 
ry. They are artists. They must have cars 
to be able to give expression to their 
feelings, just as a painter needs oils and 
a canvas. 

Painters, however, need not worry 
about a brush breaking or the canvas 
disintegrating as they arc working on a 
masterpiece. John was fortunate this year 
in having a car that seemed to be more 
reliable in each succeeding race; I think 
it is now the most reliable car of all. 
Graham's BR M was more dependable in 
the early part of the season, when Enzo 
Ferrari was making a big effort to beat 
Ford with his prototype sports cars at 
Le Mans. When Ferrari then put his 
mind to putting Surtees' car right he was 
obviously successful. 

Perfect combination 

The combination of Surtees and Fer- 
rari is ideal. Ferrari is to constructors 
what John is to drivers. To Surtees motor 
racing is all-encompassing; he thinks 
about nothing else. Ferrari is an indi- 
vidualist. He can be a cussed man, a 
difficult man. But his heart is in the beau- 
tiful machines he has made. If yours as 
a driver is not, he is not very giving, to 
put it mildly. He has little time for ama- 
teurs. He respects Surtees because John 
is a professional, and John truly cher- 
ishes his cars. 

Now, when Enzo Fcrrari's cars are 
right they are unbreakable. I have driven 
Ferraris on 13 different occasions. Ex- 
cept for a fan blade coming off one, and 
my being disqualified from a race for 
taking on fuel at the wrong time — which 
had nothing to do with the car — I had 
absolutely no problems w ith them. Every 
race I finished I won. I was known as a 
car-breaker, which is neither here nor 
there, but not as a breaker of Ferraris. 

All Grand Prix cars have to be less reli- 
able than production cars because they 
arc tuned to the ultimate. None are per- 
fect. But no one seeks that unattainable 


perfection more devotedly than Ferrari. 

In the Austrian Grand Prix, held on 
an unusually rough circuit, some little 
part in Surtees' suspension gave way 
and put him out of the race. Ferrari im- 
mediately did a big engineering exercise 
on that infinitesimal part. It was discov- 
ered to be one of the few Ferrari parts 
made outside the factory. The whole lot 
was scrapped. Ferrari then said, "This 
will now be made within the factory.” 
This in spite of the fact that only one 
part in 50 — the one that failed John — 
was found defective. 

The pressure on the builders to achieve 
reliability is exceeded only by the pres- 
sure on the leading drivers to win. This 
season it was fantastic. Each of my top 
four was No. I on his team and expected 
to light for victory in every race. The 
pressure was not confined to the great 
Grand Prix championship races. If any 
of these drivers went to a sports car 
meeting and was asked to do a lap, just 
to let the people look at him, he was ex- 
pected to break the lap record or go the 
fastest for that particular car, even if 
he had never sat in it before. When you 
are on top, people don’t expect you to 
drive a car, they expect it to fly. 

In my own day with Mercedes, in 1955, 
when I was No. 2 to Juan Manuel Fan- 
gio, there was no pressure at all. All 1 
had to do was sit there, and if the car 
held together and I wasn’t stupid I would 
be second. 

Today the pressure is continuous. 
These men cannot afford an ofl' day. 
Mike Hawthorn was world champion 
in 1958, but he was not, to me, as worthy 
as any of these men, because Mike had 
on and off days. When he was on he 
was very much on, and vice versa. John 
and the others arc almost never off. 

This has more meaning when you un- 
derstand the fractions of seconds these 
drivers deal in on any given lap. Say 
you arc flat out at 160 mph — which 
means that you are covering 235 feet 
each second. If you arc one-tenth of a 
second wrong setting up the next cor- 
ner, you arc going to arrive 24 feet too 
early or 24 feet too late. 

Look at it another way. Imagine a 
corner that can be taken at, say, 130 
mph. Now, from one straight to the 
next that corner may measure 300 feet. 
But the corner will be entered at least 
300 feet before the road actually starts 
to curve, and you will not be fully out 
of it for another 100 feet into the follow- 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED 86 PROOF.® 1964BR0WNE-VINTNERS CO.. NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 
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Secret thoughts 
on a dry day 


“. . . bet I just cast the deciding vote . . . 
really should reward myself... I’ll have 
a White Horse Scotch* as soon as the 
polls close." 


* People all over the world are drink- 
ing it up. Only one bottle in five ever 
reaches America. A sobering thought. 


MOTOR SPORTS continued 


ing straight. The corner is thus really 
700 feet long. Once you present the car. 
300 feet away, you are committed. You 
have plotted in your mind the path your 
car will take — the perfect line, the fast- 
est parabola. If. as you present the car, 
you arc only six inches off the line, you 
will find that your lap time will suffer 
by perhaps one-fifth of a second. On 
one corner — just like that. And these 
men do not sweat just for those precious 
fifths, they shave hundredths here and 
there. They are so close that a gain of 

10 yards in a lap is a triumph. 

Among many other things, a cham- 
pion like Surtees must have split con- 
centration. You concentrate first and al- 
ways on what boils down to self-preser- 
vation: you arc on the limit, where the 
slightest wobble can be disastrous, and 
you have got to preserve your life. I 
think Freud was wrong in putting sex first 
among human instincts. I would put it 
second, after self-preservation. 

Without losing that concentration, the 
really good driver can. for example, flash 
a look at his instruments. He doesn’t 
really look at them. He photographs 
them. It may be a split second later 
before he thinks, "My God, one of 
those gauges is not quite right.” He takes 
another photograph and realizes that his 

011 pressure is dropping. 

Equally, he might be going along real- 
ly dicing with another driver, thinking 
about that, yet splitting his concentra- 
tion so that he brakes at precisely the 
right point for an approaching corner. 

The question of courage obviously 
comes in, and I think it is enough to say 
that these men are as brave as they need 
to be. It is a romantic misconception 
that they are the most courageous peo- 
ple. Bravery is so close to stupidity that 
you might with some accuracy turn that 
around and say they are the most stupid. 

John especially, Graham and Jimmy 
as well, have been through accidents that 
could have been fatal. So far as 1 can 
see, they have not been affected by them. 
Their driving hasn’t suffered. John, in 
fact, has come on so well that in years 
to come he might be the man to beat. 
I would like very much to tell you a 
John Surtees anecdote, but there are no 
John Surtees anecdotes that I know of. 
Except perhaps that he has an O.B.E. 
from the Queen and never mentions 
it. Abstemious, serious, dedicated, John 
is just a great racing driver. That is 
enough. end 
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Comet roars from bottom to top of world to 
show it’s still World’s Durability Champion 



Leaving Cape Horn Sept. 12. Comets slogged through quagmires of spring in South America. Further on, cars 
jounced over 18-inch-deep ruts carved by trailer trucks — an excellent test of 1965 suspension systems 



Despite rough going, Comets need- Fresh drivers wheeled cars day and Comets also drove fine roads like 
ed no major repairs alongthe route, night to reach Fairbanks Oct. 22. this one in Tres Arroyos, Argentina. 



Comets available now! 

Production has been step- 
ped up to meet the strong 
demand. No waiting, if you world ' s durabilit * charn ' >ion 

order your Comet now. a product of motor company • Lincoln mercury division 


-JHmcilk/ Comet 


'65 “showroom" models 
used. Run for 40 days 
and nights in historic 
16.200-mile push. 



What’s the sense of driving 
Comet through 16,200 
miles of sleet, snow, mire, 
mountains, desert, jungle 
and back to sleet again? To 
show you that Comet “can 
do.” Last year, at Daytona, 
specially equipped Comets 
racked up 100,000 miles 
and the World's Durability 
Championship. This year, 
regular production Comets 
showed they're justas tough. 
Now come see what Comet 
can do for you. 
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WILL THE REAL 
HANES PLUS 4 SOCK 
PLEASE STAY UP ? 


YOU BET! 

IT’S GUARANTEED 
TO STAY UP 

In casual, dress and sports styles. 


HANES 





Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays Ht 



SNOW-PROOF 


Snow-Pfool wjs ttev«lope<J Mty years ito loi snow- 
proofing hunter's and trapper s boots-no* used 
everywhere lor waterproofing, soltenmc and pre- 
serving shoes and leather goods Stops Ory Rot 
Prevents mildew Write lor Iree sample tan dealer 



SNOW-PROOF COMPANY, Dept. 42, LIVONIA. N Y. 



Try 

Field & 
Stream 

...the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


bridge /Charles Goren 


One baron who could be queen 


K lot long ago, at the Pacific Northwest 
' '* Regional Championships in Seattle. 
Hcrminc Baron of Los Angeles, an at- 
tractive redhead who admits to being 
"over 30" but could easily get away w ith 
shading that a trifle, collected 35 mas- 
ter points with a strong performance in 
several events. The result boosted her 
total winnings for the year above the 
1.060 mark, well ahead of the reeord-set- 
ting and supposedly unmatchahle 1.034 
scored last year by Oswald Jacoby. It also 
gave her a clear lead in the annual race 
for the McKenney Trophy, which goes 
to the year's top master-point winner. 

Only one woman has ever won the 
McKenney Trophy. That was Helen So- 
bcl, who three times topped all the other 
experts, in 1940, 1942 and 1943. But 
despite Hcrminc's remarkable perform- 
ance thus far— breaking the previous rec- 
ord with two full months yet to go— she 
is by no means sure of w inning the 1964 
trophy. Earlier in the year most of her 
bridge triumphs were in partnership w ith 
TV Production Executive Barry Crane, 
whose total now stands near the 1.000 
mark w ith the high-scoring events of the 
Kali Nationals still to be played. Crane, 
a perennial runner-up, beaten each year 
despite a point total that would have 
won the McKenney the previous year, 
seems destined once more to occupy the 
bridesmaid's post, but he is still very 
much in the race. 

What makes Hcrmine Baron's per- 
formance truly remarkable is that she 
has been forced to win her way to the 
top while playing in a wheelchair— the 
result of a polio attack at 13. Neverthe- 
less, Herminc leads a full and active life. 
She dates — though never with anyone 
from the world of bridge— plays poker, 
drives a car and walks with the aid of 
crutches. In fact, she jokes that she uses 
a wheelchair for tournaments as a sym- 
pathy-getter to soften up her opponents 
for the kill. Not that she needs to rely 
on such devices, as you can see from 
her highly skillful manipulation of the 
play on the following two hands. 


NORTH 
4 » 6 5 
y A a 8 4 

♦ AG 
4 \ 8 6 4 

EAST 
4 K J 7 

y 0 j 5 

♦ K J 10 4 3 2 

4 3 

SOUTH 
4 A 10 2 
V K 7 6 3 2 

♦ 5 

4 6 0 9 5 

1ST SOUTH WEST 

♦ IV 2 ♦ 

♦ -IV PASS 

ISS 

Opening lend.' 7 of diamonds 

Sitting South, Hermine bid smoothly to 
the heart game. After winning the open- 
ing lead w ith dummy's ace of diamonds, 
she took stock of her chances. The only 
thing that could threaten the contract 
was a combination of bad breaks in both 
trumps and clubs. But as you will see. 
both these bad breaks occurred and the 
slightest bit of carelessness would cause 
declarer to lose two spades, a heart and 
a club trick. 

Herniine's line play nullified these mis- 
fortunes. She promptly ruffed a dia- 
mond. cashed the ace-king of trumps, 
took home her king of clubs and her 
ace of spades and then threw the op- 
ponents on lead w ith a spade. After that, 
it didn't matter how the opponents de- 
fended. Eventually somebody w ould have 
to lead a club, insuring that Herminc 
would not have to lose a club trick, or 
lead a diamond or a spade, giving her a 
ruff in one hand while she slufled a losing 
club from the other. 

East did the best he could. He stepped 
in with the king of spades to win the 
second spade trick, cashed the high trump 
and exited with the jack of spades, hop- 
ing that partner could w in the trick and 
would hold the queen-jack or the J-IO-9 
in clubs. But, though West could win the 


East-West 
vulnerable 
North dealer 


WEST 
4 Q « 4 3 

y to 

♦ Q987 
4 J 10 7 2 


NORTH Y.l 

1 4 ■ 

2 V 3 
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third round of spades with his queen, 
he could not lead a club without giving 
Hermine all the tricks in that suit. 

Like most lopnotch players. Hermine 
brings in her good scores by honest excel- 
lence. This makes her occasional artful 
plays all the more devastating, lorcxam- 
ple. here is a hand from another tourna- 
ment with Hermine collecting a hatful 
of match points by creating an illusion. 

\ortli-Soutli MOItTH 
i idnerahle 4 (| 10 !» 2 

lost tlealei V KJ 5 

♦ A N 7 

♦ K <| J 

WEST 
4 A K X 7 3 
V <1 6 I 
♦ <) J ti 

4 A s 

SOI I II 

4 J 5 

V A 10 S 7 . 

♦ k i 
4 io a a 

HAST SOUTH Wl 

I’ASS I* ASS I 

I* ASS I V l*A 

I’ASS 

Opening letnl: king of spades 


EAST 
4 « I 


After winning the first trick. West shifted 
to the queen of diamonds. Obviously, 
with two sure losers in spades and one 
in clubs, making the contract was going 
to depend on not losing a trump trick. 
West could have plenty of values for the 
opening bid without the queen of hearts, 
so most declarers followed the comfort- 
able rule regarding finessing fora queen: 
"eight ever, nine never." 

rhis is a reasonable guide when there 
is no other clue pointing to the contrary, 
but Hermine. with the South hand, saw 
a chance to tip the odds in her favor. 
Instead of hanging the lop trumps, she 
won the trick with the diamond king and 
promptly returned the jack of spades. 
West won and knocked out dummy's 
ace of diamonds. Now, having given 
every indication that she was scrambling 
to get rid of a loser. Hermine led a good 
spade from dummy, hast was happy to 
find a possible use for his w orthless trump. 
I le ruffed the spade, and. of course, de- 
clarer overruled. Now Hermine played 
the ace of hearts, and when Hast could 
not follow suit West's queen of hearts 
was exposed to a marked finesse. 

Hermine made four hearts where all 
those who played to drop the queen 
dropped the contract instead. end 



JACK DANIEL’S NEW SAWMILL makes 
it a little easier for us when we make the 


charcoal chat smooths out our sippin’ whiskey. 

We always smooth out our whiskey 
with Charcoal Mellowing just the way 
Jack Daniel did. And that calls tor seeping 
every drop down through 10 (cet ol rick- 
burned, hard maple charcoal. So when 
our old sawmill gave out, we built 
this one. We even put in a sawdust 
burner, and now our sawyers don’t 
have to shovel up sawdust and carry 
it away. But you can count on their 
making sure that’s the only change. 

O 1964, Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motlow. Prop.. Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 
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“Am I glad I found out in time 
that an independent agent makes 
The Big Difference in insurance! 


“Suppose I had bought insurance for my 
home directly from a company! 

“Consider this fact: My independent 
insurance agent had checked with me reg- 
ularly to make certain my insurance kept 
up with today's replacement values. Sup- 
pose he hadn’t? I’d be several thousand 
dollars poorer today. 

“And consider the fact that 
I got paid promptly— and that 
if there was any fussing or 
quibbling with the insurance 
company, I didn't know about 


it. My agent took good care of everything. 

“But most important, because I had an 
independent agent I didn't have to worry 
about the details at all. When you’re in a 
jam, it’s great to know you don't have to 
worry about losing money.” 

Look for this seal when you buy insur- 
ance for your car, home, or 
business. Only an independent 
insurance agent— a man who 
represents several strong, re- 
liable insurance companies— 
may display it. 



BRAVES 

continued from page 


ried on. Said McHulc at one point: "The 
Braves will be in Milwaukee today, to- 
morrow. next year and as long as we 
are welcome." A few days after the ho- 
tel meeting took place he said: "We are 
positively not moving. We're playing 
in Milwaukee— whether you're talking 
about 1964. '65 or 1975." A Milwaukee 
third-grader informed Bartholomay by 
letter the other day that "You are a liar." 
That is strong language. Still, for a man 
who reportedly shares 40' , of the club’s 
stock with another Chicagoan named 
John Reynolds. Chairman Bartholomay 
does not seem always to be up on future 
planning. One wonders if he knows that 
his colleagues were ready to move to At- 
lanta this past season — but couldn't be- 
cause the minor league park was not 
large enough. Or that William McKech- 
nie. the owner of the Atlanta Crackers, 
has already come to terms (S200.000) for 
indemnity of his franchise in the Inter- 
national League. 

The Braves' fans, unaware that they 
were in crises, did not exactly turn out 
in countless thousands this season to see 
their middling team, but they did buy 
140.000 more tickets than the year be- 
fore. And the 910.000 that did show up 
were more than attended the games of 
10 other major league teams, none of 
which are moving anywhere. 

Atlanta can hardly be criticized, how- 
ever, for going out and trying to lasso a 
major league baseball team, and Allen, 
floored by all the brouhaha his city has 
stirred up. hopes for the best as Mil- 
waukee heads into court, heels dug in. 
A judgment in Atlanta’s favor is essen- 
tial, for already this year the Atlanta 
stadium authority has taken a nasty 
fall. The authority thought it had a ma- 
jor league football team — the NI L Car- 
dinals — in its pocket, until St. Louis be- 
gan to take those rumors seriously. The 
contract w ith the Cardinals* owners was 
considerably sweetened by St. Louis and 
they provisionally agreed to stay put. 

Ivan Allen admits he will be in a pret- 
ty political pickle if the Braves' deal now 
falls through, and his opponents have 
prophesied that the stadium will wind 
up as the greatest Little League play- 
ground in the country. But Allen still 
had his composure last week. "I'm not 
worried about the stadiumlash vote yet." 
he cracked. "We’ve waited 100 years to 
get to the big time: 1 guess we can hold 
out a few more weeks." end 
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Corvairls new telescopic steering wheel! 

Here’s the steering wheel that allows you to custom-tailor steering wheel and driver positioning 
for Olympic-sized driving comfort. Alter the steering wheel position easily, even while driving, by 
moving the wheel in or out to the setting you wish. Move the wheel all the way in for that straight- 
out sports car arm reach and improved vision . Position the wheel in or out for the comfort that 
fits you best! Treat yourself to sports car clash with the steering wheel that gives you the feeling 
you’re virtually a part of the automobile. Give yourself a blue-ribbon gift of a '65 Corvair with 
a Telescopic and Sports-Sty led Steering Wheel. Available on the '65 Corvair and Corvette. The 
Telescopic Steering Wheel is a product of the Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 



A Sports Illustrated writer , hoping fitness 
can be bought with money, goes 
through the gilded and glorious portal 
at right that gives its name 
to an esteemed California beauty resort. 

Inside for a week, she learns how 
those who have a few pounds and several 
hundred dollars to spare 
get themselves toned up and slimmed down 


BY BARBARA LA FONTAINL 



GIRL 

BEHIND 

A 

GOLDEN 

DOOR 



T he newest and yet the oldest and forever one of the 
most expensive roads to fitness is the beauty resort, 
an establishment devoted to the principle that ladies are 
supposed to be pampered into being lovely. One envisions 
the Queen of Sheba and Cleopatra going to them to be 
cajoled into their exquisite shapes, and though these in- 
stitutions may have fallen out of vogue for an occasional 
Victorian century, they are back again and becoming in- 
creasingly fashionable. 

The idea of such places has a great fascination for people. 
It seems to connote almost the last degree of luxuriousness. 
They are expensive, to be sure. $500 to SHOO a week, but so 
arc a lot of other things that do not have at all the same 
aura about them. Tell people you are going to fly to Ma- 
drid for the weekend and they will be polite, but tell them 
you are going to Elizabeth Arden's Maine Chance or to 
The Golden Door and they are fascinated. Perhaps it is be- 
cause a beauty resort seems to offer for money what one 
thinks cannot be bought— health and fitness and improved 
looks. There is something w ickcd about it, buying w ith mon- 
ey what should be got by virtue — by years of eating carrots 
instead of pate and drinking buttermilk instead of bour- 
bon, and by doing deep knee bends. 

Whatever the explanation. I was lucky enough this sum- 
mer to be in sufficiently bad shape to be dispatched to in- 
vestigate The Golden Door, which once was an uneventful 
Escondido. Calif, motel and is now one of the country's 
most famous beauty resorts. The 5 feet 2 and 1 16 pounds of 
me was overweight, underexercised, peculiarly nourished 
and tense in the New York fashion— in a word, perfect — 
and I was sent off for a week at The Golden Door to see 
what they could do with me. A report follows — in fact, 
thinking back to the mechanical reducing machinery, I 
might say that a blow-by-blow report follows — on how 
to get fit by using money. 

Monday They laughed when I said I didn't want my 
breakfast in bed because of crumbs, and this morning I 
saw what they meant. Relatively few crumbs are involved 
in coffee w ith skim milk and half a grapefruit. Maids serve 
your breakfast in your room, in bed or out, or if you 
prefer will carry it to the side of the pool, which is accom- 


modating and pleasant, but it’s still coffee and skim milk 
and half a grapefruit. 

It has been quite a day. I should have known that a place 
supposed to produce a new me couldn't do it alone. Alone, 
that is to say. w ith just a staff of 50. I am going to have to 
help. “A masseuse does not a thin me make, nor creams a 
brand-new skin." I hum to myself- a little something I 
composed during spot reducing. Spot reducing is a period 
of special exercises for the bits of you that arc most par- 
ticularly. hideously fat. 

Life at what the brochures call "this small, elegant, ex- 
quisite beauty spa” in some respects resembles nothing so 
much as life as I recall having observed it in Greenwood 
Lake. N. Y. in 1957, when Sugar Ray was in training for the 
Bnsilio fight. There are even medicine balls in the corner of 
the exercise lanai, and you should hear Ruth Roman, the 
actress, shouting, "Go, Mai Tai. go!" to a friend who has 
collapsed during push-ups and is lying on her stomach on a 
mat. Very Spartan. Ruth Roman has been here for over a 
month and it's all very well for her to go around taking 
deep breaths and saying aloud, "I'm much younger to- 
day." Mai Tai Sing and I are too new to be younger, we 
just hurt all over. 

Anne-Marie Bennstrom. known as Dr. B.. is the execu- 
tive director of The Golden Door and the architect of our 
anguish. She is a 35-year-old blonde Swede of immense 
and communicable vitality who eats mostly fresh fruit and 
can wear tiny jersey shorts. She commands instant hero, 
or heroine, worship, which she exploits by bullying us all 
into following her through a series of fierce— in fact, maybe 
impossible — exercises, while she sings something like Wagon 
Train in a husky, carrying voice and we pant. When Dr. B. 
is too busy to do this to us herself there are assistants, 
Helene and Lisa, blonde young things of alarming vigor 
and unlimited flexibility. 

The extent of my ambition on this first day has been a 
determination not to die right in front of everybody, and I 
have succeeded, if only just barely. Dr. B. patted me on the 
shoulder and said that I would feel better on Wednesday, 
and apart from an irritating tendency to hit myself in the 
ankles with my Indian clubs I think I am going to be all 
light. For one thing. I’m pleased to find that 400 calorics 
a day apparently do sustain life, unless I am still ..«//«««/ 
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being nourished by the last lunch I had before I got here, 
which could be, as it consisted principally of mayonnaise 
and gin. 

Thirst is worse than hunger. The rationing of liquid is 
more excruciating than the cutting off of food. We arc al- 
lowed four small glasscsof liquid a day plus coffee at break- 
fast and herb tea before bed, and we arc on our honor 
not to go sneaking drinks of water in our rooms. Fam- 
ished as I was at dinner I couldn't force all of my lamb 
chop down my sandy throat. It is permitted to chew on 
an ice cube or on a slice of lemon, and during the heat 
of the day many of the ladies can be caught surreptitious- 
ly allowing their ice cubes to melt and squeezing a slice of 
lemon into the w ater, achieving one swallow of bitter lemon- 
ade. I consider this to be cheating and do not intend to 
stoop to it, but it is instructive to ponder the relative nature 


Dr. B. sprinkles down clients in the " Sumerian baths." shallow pools that keep sun- 
bathers half wet, half dry on the theory they will absorb moisture like /lowers in a rase. 

of pleasure. None of us would have fallen upon even ice- 
cream sodas the way we pounce on our four-ounce 
glasses of tomato bouillon. 

As for pleasure, my nightdress has been laid out for me 
and my bed has been turned down. I have had my herb tea, 
have taken my bath with the Semiramis bath oil in it and 
have applied some Elixir d'Or— forthrightly subtitled wrin- 
kle oil— on top ol that, as instructed. It has been a long 
lime since I've pul in a day like this, and I am not the 
woman I was at 13. so I am going to turn my negative 


ionizer on and my light off and go to sleep. (A negative 
ionizer, they told us at dinner — and I do not have the 
slightest intention of disputing what The Golden Door 
would teach me- emits negative ions, and negative ions arc 
supposed to make us feel good. Ours not to reason why.) 


Tuesday They do do lots of nice things to us here, 
in between making us leap about with metal dumbbells 
and touch our toes with our elbows. We have massages 
every day and facials with creams that the beauticians tell 
us are made only with avocado and turtle oils, and mani- 
cures and pedicures. They rub our hands and feet w ith goo 
and then put mitts and boots on that warm up like heating 
pads, and my feet came out so soft that it hurts to walk 
around the swimming pool — which I guess is progress. How- 
ever, I am not yet with the Herbal Wrap. 

Dr. B. says, a little opaquely, of the 
herb wrap. “What is good for the gan- 
der is good for the geese, and what is 
good for the dead is good for the half 
alive." The dead in this appealing figure 
of speech are the mummified Egyptians, 
and the half alive, of course, are us. 
The best thing for the dead has often 
struck me as being burial, which I had 
not thought of as a treatment for the 
half alive, but never mind. 

The herb wrap involves being envel- 
oped. like the mummies, in a lot of 
spices and linen — hot. wet linen cloths, 
steaming and covered with herbs. Rub- 
ber sheets arc laid on a blanket, and on 
top of them goes the heavy wet linen, 
then a sprinkling of sage or rosemary or 
whatever. You lower your naked self in 
a gingerly fashion and stretch out flat, 
and then Doris, who is wearing what 
appear to be asbestos gloves to handle 
what you have just stretched out naked 
upon, wraps you all up in the rosemary, 
hot linen, rubber sheets and blanket. 

"Do you get claustrophobia?" Doris 
asked as she put me away for the first 
time, and even as I said, "No." claustro- 
phobia swept over me in waves. Layers of hot. wet linen 
weigh a ton, and they cling. You can't move a finger. Doris 
put a cold cloth on my steamy brow, and I lay there and 
regarded the ceiling, my thoughts running mostly to grave- 
clothes, winding sheets, wet packs in asylums and the 
streets of Laredo, with that poor "cowboy wrapped in 
white linen wrapped in white linen and cold as the clay." 
I wasn't cold as the clay, anyhow. 

After about live minutes real panic set in. and I raised 
my head to make sure somebody was going to be around 
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Wednesday The really exquisite thing 
about The Golden Door is the sweat 
suits. We wear pink sweat suits. Fresh 
owes wvMevvMv/.e every day. And we }v\sv 
get up and put them on and walk out- 
doors. No girdles, garter bells, stockings, 
heels, hats, hooks, buttons, zippers, pet- 
ticoats or makeup, and if we're not wear- 
ing our sweat suits we arc wearing even 
less, our terry-cloth togas with nothing 
underneath. Bliss! 

The prebreakfast walk at 7 o'clock is 
optional, and Monday and Tuesday I 
opted out, but this morning I woke up 
at 6:30. I stretched experimentally, and 
it hardly hurt at all, and I thought about 
the exercises to come and I didn't flinch, 
and my blood positively seemed to be 
circulating instead of lying like a lot of 
sludge down around my ankles. I leaped 
out of bed. washed my face with my 
Golden Door Soap Drops, put on my 
pink sweat suit and opened the door. It 
is. very misty Were at 6.45 . I peered out 
into the gray, looking for a jolly group 
of morning hikers— there are 17 ladies here, and if I was 
up and game I assumed that certainly the other 16 would 
be. All I saw were two rabbits snuffling around in the gravel 
by my door. The white doves in their cage were cooing in 
a businesslike way, and I went over to watch them. Very 
pretty, except for their nasty, beady red eyes. They are kept 
to symbolize peace of mind. I understand, so everybody 
gets upset when a cat creeps in and cats one. 

By the time I had extracted all the peace of mind I could 
from the doves I made out a figure in the mist. On the other 


I ‘niter the sc 
(ike clams c 


•ne gaze of a Gothic Imly and busily attended hr Doris Hogue, guests lie 
a clambake, steaming in licifw. Iiaf linen, rubber sheets and blankets. 

more good advice. For one thing. I can stop being afraid 
of airplanes. "That's a lot of romantic nonsense," Mrs. 
Cowling told me, “the idea that in a crash everybody is 
killed!" This is one way of looking at it, all right. In the 
future when my airplane is making those funny noises. I 
plan to tell myself firmly that my terror is a lot of romantic 
nonsense. 

"1 was in a plane crash when 1 was a girl," Mrs. Cowling 
went on. "I was on my way to Europe for the first time. 
We came down in a cornfield in Ohio, but I knew I wasn’t 


when I screamed. At the same moment Ann Becker, across 
the room, raised her head, and we peered at each other 
like two turtles on their backs. Mutually reassured by our 
mutual alarm, we refrained from going to pieces. 

The herb wrap is grand for aching muscles and, Doris 
says, for purifying us generally (heavy smokers exude so 
much tobacco that the linen reeks of it), and since I cer- 
tainly do ache and no doubt need purifying. I shall try to 
learn to love the herb wrap. 

What else? The food here is beautifully cooked by a chef 
named Herman McCoy, known as Harmony, who can take 
all sorts of healthy things and make them palatable and cre- 
ate desserts "as good as if they were fattening," as one of us 
puts it. However, tomorrow is watermelon day. and we arc 
going to be beyond the reach of all of Harmony's skill. 

Harmony is 5 feet 9 and he weighs 268 pounds, but he 
seems happy in his roundness from which 
I feel I ought to conclude something. 


side of the swimming pool was Mary Louise Cowling in 
her pink sweat suit, prowling through the petunias and 
brandishing her long cigarette holder. Mrs. Cowling is an 
imperturbable lady who says she loves to get up early in 
the morning, that she hates bed. "I'm soal'raid I might miss 
something." 

Since the other 15 ladies did not seem to share this fear 
and did not seem to hate their beds, we set oil' by ourselves 
for a walk in the little hills around The Golden Door. These 
hills are full of large round rocks that look like raisins in 
a pudding, or perhaps I am just hungry. But the country, 
despite looking like a pudding, is severe, dependent for 
much of its moisture on the mist that was finally beginning 
to rise. 

"You're not taking enough deep breaths. I notice." Mrs. 
Cowling said, and by the end of the walk she had given me 
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going to die. I was going to Europe.” Mrs. Cowling paused 
to examine a stalk of wild oats. "1 went about Rome in a 
carriage with a Spaniard from the diplomatic corps.” she 
reminisced. "It was lovely.” It was so lovely that her tour, 
and the other young girls, went on without her, and she had 
to take a tinny single-engine plane across the mountains 
to Venice to catch up. "And in Venice I danced on the Lido 
with an Italian. We couldn't talk to each other, but we both 
knew the word for heart" Mrs. Cowling enthusiastically 
indicated her heart with her cigarette holder— "and we 
danced together quite beautifully! They both wrote to me 
for about five years." 

I was impressed. One thinks of Spaniards and Italians 
as romantic but inclined to be flighty; that they should 
have maintained a five-year correspondence seems pow erful 
evidence for Mrs. Cowling’s having been a most charm- 
ing dancing partner which, as a matter of fact, 1 am cer- 
tain she was. 

“It must have been romantic," I ventured. 

“Oh, it was. It was swell,” Mrs. Cow ling said happily. 

W hen we got back to The Door I was black in the face 
from practicing my breathing, and it was time for breakfast. 
I noticed they had eliminated the skim milk for our coffee. 



Instructor Victor Royal demonstrates a yoga exercise called the 
lion. It does much for sore throats but little for the appearance. 


the sly creatures. Today has been watermelon day, and for 
breakfast we had watermelon. Everybody was fairly cheer- 
ful about this. It was a novelty, and we would only have 
had that half a grapefruit anyway. By lunchtime, though, 
after exercise and gym and spot reducing and volleyball 
in the pool, we were hungrier. The luncheon table, with its 
double row of white plates holding two sculptured, but 
small, pieces of red watermelon, looked handsome, but not 
satisfying, and by dinnertime there was an air of ill temper, 
almost of rebellion, abroad. Candlelight shone upon the 
watermelon, but it didn't do any good. We were saved by 
Mrs. James Garner, the wife of the actor, who chose this 
moment to exclaim, looking across her plate of wet black 
seeds. "Aren't we lucky! Just think of all the people who 
would love to be in our places!" It was true, and besides, 
tomorrow will be high-protein day and we will have steak, 
a thought that cheered up everybody. 

Lois Gamer is slender as a child, and I don't know what 
she's doing on the crash diet anyway. But at The Golden 
Door you come to grips with what ails you, and if what 
ails most of us happens to be fat, still there are some who 
suffer from thinness, and they come to meals and try to 
force down a bit of mashed potato with butter, or pie. It 
is considered good for the stout to sit by the skinny, be- 
cause. it is pointed out, there will be no guarantee when 
we arc all back on the outside that persons dining with us 
will never order pie. Very valuable for the overweight, a 
short course in watching other people eat. 

After dinner they generally show movies in the lounge, 
mediocre to bad movies. The library is full of good books 
that one has been meaning to read for years, like The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Umpire and Schopenhauer's 
Aphorisms, and in our rooms there arc the Thousand Med- 
itations, which arc bits from the major religions and phi- 
losophies printed on rough, brown, spiritual-looking paper. 
But, stupefied with exercise and sun, I felt that I couldn't 
do justice to Gibbon or the Upanishads. and tonight I went 
to watch Return to Peyton Place. 

We sprawled comfortably with our feet up and followed 
Carol Lynley and Tuesday Weld through a lot of stuff 
about rape, murder, infidelity, illegitimacy and young love 
—licit and illicit. And eating. The script of that movie must 
have been concocted with the Joy of Cooking open beside 
the typewriter. It wasn't fancy eating, as in Tom Jones, just 
plain, solid long-distance eating, with a lot of scenes thrown 
in of the meals being prepared before the scenes in which 
they were eaten. Coming as it did at the end of watermelon 
day, it got quite trying. 

"What I want,” a voice said pensively out of the dark- 
ness, "is smoked salmon on thin rye bread with butter, and 
capers, and a tunalish sandwich on white toast with mayon- 
naise." Which was bad enough but. worse, a rumor went 
around that high-protein day was not after all going to be- 
gin with an egg for breakfast. I’m sure it can’t be good for 
us to go to bed in this nervous and overexcited condition. 



People who don’t know 
one Scotch from another 
still prefer Chivas Regal. 


A lor of people are convinced that Chivas Regal is a 
great Scotch, even though they’ve never tasted it. 

Now a little fame never hurt anyone. 

But we do wish more people would rely on their own 
judgment. 

All it takes to be a judge is a paltry #2. 

That’s what separates a bottle of Chivas from less 
Regal whiskies. 

And it really isn't much of a barrier between you and 
what many believe to be the smoothest Scotch of all. 

A 12-year-old, into which go prize whiskies from our 
Strathisla-Glenlivet distillery. (Scotland's oldest.) 

But if you feel an extra $2 is too much at the present 
time, we have a less costly suggestion. 

Visit your nearest bar. Sip a glass of Chivas Regal. 

Then you’ll know one Scotch from another. 
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Crisp, correct, fall weifht: Raeford's "First Honors" Worsteds, 
talently tailored by Varsity-Town in a host of new 
muted fall colorings' and patterns. Try one on... 

no finer fabrics have ever been woven in America, 
or anywhere else. And only Varsity-Town interprets fashion 
in the two-button, twin-vent suit so perfectly. 


AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER FINE STORES: Jerrems, Chicago • Diamond's. 
Phoenix • Meier & Frank. Portland • Taylor’s. Charleston • Heck's, Whittier • Penn 
Traffic, Johnstown • Hemphill Wells, Lubbock • Schemming's, Quincy • Popular D.G , 
El Paso • Ed Graham, Dubuque • White & Kirk. Amarillo • Heavenrich's, Saginaw • 
Pickett & Green, Lexington • Ed. V Williams. Springfield • Womble's. Raleigh • 
Strouse & Bros . Evansville • Petway Reavis, Nashville • Frankenberger’s, Charleston 
Get your copy of Varsity Town’s Little Blue Book of sports tacts and style news: 170 pages 
of schedules, scores, records Tree at your Varsity-Town store or wnte to the H. A Sertw 
helmer Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. <5202. makers of world-renowned Varsity Town Clothes 


Thursday Improvement! Terrific! I 
have lost four pounds. I can do my deep 
breathing without feeling faint. I can get 
through the exercises and I don't crackle. 
My masseuse can massage me and her 
hands don't bounce off, the way they 
did Monday when I lay there rigid \\ ith 
tension, and the beauticians think they 
are winning the battle with my scalp. 
They were feeling doubtful about my 
scalp; that was tension, too. But all of 
us are loosening up. We're allowed to 
be, we're encouraged to be. wc'rc suc- 
ceeding in being, perfectly childish. 1 
must say. it has been harder than I would 
have thought to be childish, I suppose 
because it was a long way back. But we 
made it, and arc now capable of com- 
plete, happy, simple-minded absorption 
in our terrible games of volleyball and of 
lying in the sun without a thought clut- 
tering up our minds. No need to sneer 
that our thoughts doubtless had been 
poor and silly ones; so much the better 
to be rid of them. 

Apparently the men arc better at this 
than the women. Men take over The 
Golden Door, beauty salons and all. for 
three weeks four times a year. Aldous 
Huxley came, and Bob Cummings, Jim 
Backus, Stanley Kramer, Johnny Weiss- 
muller, Victor Buono and Sid Gillman. 
More than half of the men who have 
been here are repeaters. 

Anyway it seems that they can settle 
down to being childish in a day and. the 
staff says, they adapt more gracefully to 
a schedule and a diet. Is this because 
men have been in the Army, I wonder, 
or arc they used to more regimentation 
in their work, or is it just because men 
are better-nutured? It was the men who 
held initiation ceremonies to accept new- 
comers into what they call The Knights 
of the Golden Horde, and it was the men 
who broke into the staff refrigerator 
where the real food is kept, and a man 
who woke everybody up at 5 a.m. in the 
morning playing the march from The 
Bridge on the River Kwui over the loud- 
speaker system. A woman would have 
to stay on here several thousand dollars' 
worth before she achieved that state of 
mind. J. P. Heycs’s husband, Douglas, a 
TV director and scriptwriter, has been 
here several times, and J. P. said that 

continual 
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This is the 
beginning of a 
new generation of Mercurys 


now in the Lincoln Continental tradition 


You’ve never seen a Mercury 
like this before. Clean, sleek, 
beautifully proportioned. It 
now rides on a longer wheel- 
base, has a wider stance, and 
the ki nd of I uxu ry features and 
options once reserved only for 


the most expensive cars. The 
idea behind all this newness 
was to create a car that reflect- 
ed the Lincoln Continental 


tradition — the Lincoln Con- 
tinental way of doing things. 
See how well this new kind 
of Mercury suits you. Soon. 




Who stiffs Itemiuylon plus/ if shflls 
are Hie most powerful you ran huy? 



I co Bundoni.Sun Francisco. Calif. Allen W.Warrcn.Minncapolis. Minn Don A. Di.inda. Hillsborough. Calif. IS. (Red) Mass kins, Dallas.Tcsas 
/A/*. The beM-performing /*»/<» The most powerful game Plcniy of power ■</*. Remington shells have 

UU shells I've ever used ('V"A CAJ loads I’ve ever shot UkJ excellent patterns. vJkJ performed best with 

at all ranges. W And ihc waterproof body CV™\ They’re the only CV"\ cleaner hits and fewer /'V'A 

is a great bonus. shells to use. *'»' cripples more power. W 





J H. Sargent. Ir .St Louis Park. Mini 
( t >/\ They give me 

the distance I need for 
those shots that are just ("V" 
barely within range. lA 


Andrew k lecher, Glcnsha\ 


A.G.Schuchlc, Roselle. Illinois 
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Terrific range— the 
kind of patterns you 
can’t miss with. W 


B. I Williams, Shaker Heights. Ohio 
/G*. Their knockdown 
range is fantastic 

•££!£ 00 


You ito! 


The quotes above arc typical of the 
enthusiastic comments we continually 
receive about Remington plastic shells. 
And frankly, we’re not too surprised. 

We’ve known about the perform- 
ance advantages of Remington “Ex- 
press” and “Shur-Shot” plastic shells 
ever since the beginning. How they seal 
powder gas so perfectly, give more 
power, better patterns. That they keep 
100% of their factory-fresh power . . . 


even from one season to the next. 
That they’re waterproof and scuff- 
proof. Feed slick and smooth. Can’t 
swell or split, regardless of hunting 
conditions. (You should see the pile 
of unsolicited comments we have 
about that!) 

We first said it in 1960. Four years 
and hundreds of millions of plastic 
shells later, we still say it: Remington 
plastic shells are the most powerful 


you can buy. Write for free Guns and 
Ammunition catalog to Dcpt.LH-ll, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

5 

/\rniini>fo/(. (5UP0NJ5 

• M-n-^ron A.~» Compjn,. Inc . Br>4«'PO’l. Conn 0660.' 
in Cj-jiJj Rn-.ngion A-m« o< Cinaoi 36 Qu«»" 





GOLDEN DOOR continued 


Dr. B. had even got Doug and Stanley 
Kramer discussing “What is God?," 
which went on for hours and is to me 
clear evidence of a youthful outlook. 1 
mean it has been my experience that you 
have to be under 22 to stay the course 
on that subject. 

“On the first day," J. P. says, “the 
men want to make sure there are enough 
telephone lines for all their important 
calls, and they say, “Now, I can’t fool 
around, I have to call New York.’ The 
second day when the phone rings they’re 
saying, “My God, I can’t answer that. 
I’m in the pool!' " 

J. P. gave me all this information 
late in the afternoon while a group of us 
were taking the short walk, trailing after 
Helene, trim and respectable in white, 
the rest of us a mixed bag (why resist an 
accurate pun?). Peggy Barnard was wear- 
ing blue bedroom slippers. Kay Rob- 
erts wore sunglasses, a green celluloid 
eyeshade and a lot of zinc oxide and was 
wandering off the road to collect grasses 
and flowers to dry for arrangements back 
home in Texas. J. P. sported a yellow 
terry-cloth turban (I forgot to say that 
they put oil in our hair, and we retreat 
much of the time to terry-cloth turbans) 
and had her cigarettes pushed into a fold 
of her shirt, like an urchin, except that 
she was smoking them in a long rhine- 
stone holder. "There’s less traffic on this 
road, and you don't feel like such an 
ass," J. P. said cheerfully, and 1 thought 
that the point was probably well taken, 
though I felt basically too peaceful to 
care about it. 

Tonight we had an immense, gooey 
thing for dessert, which Harmony made 
apparently out of artificial everything 
artificial sweetening, artificial whipped 
cream, even something like an artificial 
Jell-O. It gave one the odd feeling that 
it was a culinary mirage. It sal there be- 
fore our very eyes, green and quivery, but 
something about knowing it contained 
virtually no nourishment made it seem 
imaginary. Note: it is a blow to discover 
that real Jcll-O has calorics in it. 


Friday I haven’t said anything 
about the yoga. Candy Dyer got out of 
the pool this afternoon saying. "I’ve got 

continued 


If you can figure out a way to freezeth it. the man from 
Mead will cometh up with a way to package it. We've pack- 
aged a lot of cool customers in our time— from pizza to 
lobster newburg. With dramatic results. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


\packaging\ 


The package -man cometh 



Mead Packaging. » divilion ol The Mead Corporation Dayton, Ohio 



R€MCH 'SNR! NCR. 


A NEW WAY OF LIFE AFOOT! 

This luxury shoe material . . . 
easy-care because it's 
wear" . . . adds beauty 
popular skin-stitched style 
with all the famous 
French Shriner features. 


At Fine Stores Everywh 


FRENCH SHRINER • 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Siiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiaiiiuiiiiiiirjiiiiiiiiiiiiaimiiiiiiiitjitmi 
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DUPONT 


GOLDEN DOOR , 


ZEPEL 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

FABRIC FLUORIDIZER 

Keeps the looks 
you like 

Now enjoy unsurpassed water repellency and unsurpassed 


resistance to oily and greasy stains. 



Put on a Triumph. Stop. Turn. Smile. Another Triumph! 

Triumph/Lady Triumph: 65% Dacron. 35% cotton. Navy, Black Olive, Frost, Tan. 25.95 
Rainfair, Inc., 1501 Albert St., Racine, Wisconsin, Dept. SI-112 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York City 


to go get me some of that peace of mind,” 
by which she didn’t mean the doves or 
the Thousand Meditations, she meant 
the yoga. 

We arc instructed in yoga by Victor 
Royal. Victor looks faintly mysterious 
and improbably fit, as becomes a prac- 
titioner of yoga, and his name was orig- 
inally Tom but he had to change it to 
Victor “for spiritual reasons.” He wears 
a single carring. Victor, neat in shorts 
and a fishnet top, faces us, lumpy in 
our sweat suits, and leads us in the sim- 
plest of yoga exercises. We curl and 
stretch and breathe and fold up and un- 
fold. It is delicious. I suppose “deli- 
cious" is a rude word to apply to what 
could be considered games played with a 
spiritual discipline, but it is descriptive 
of the exhilaration and feeling of well- 
being that do result from the very sim- 
ple exercises. We listen, docile and seri- 
ous, to Victor telling us about scraping 
our tongues with our tongue-scrapers 
and what exercises to do for fits of bad 
temper, and for as long as two minutes 
at a time we contemplate life. Since in 
45 minutes a day over a live-day period 
Victor probably docs not count on 
nudging us much closer to Nirvana, 1 
suspect his main concern is that none of 
us. in an access of zeal, is going to try 
to stand on her head and break her 
neck, or more cxotically. as I heard him 
telling one of the ladies, unleash psychic 
forces for which we are not sufficiently 
advanced by practicing certain of the 
one-nostril breathing exercises. The lady 
to Whom he spoke had spent years in 
India. That isn’t the kind of trouble the 
rest of us are capable of. 

Only one more day! We're feeling 
wonderfully well. Kay and Mary Hall 
arc negotiating with their husbands and 
with The Golden Door to stay another 
week, and I think they arc right. An- 
other week would consolidate the gains. 
I suspect I know what will happen to 
me— I will go home giddy with well- 
being and will rush around eating and 
talking and drinking water and gain back 
all that weight. "Easy go, easy come," I 
warn myself of my weight loss, and I 
don't know what could be more proof 
of euphoria than my calling it "easy go." 
I have worked like a dog. 
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Comfortable pistol grip with trigger release an 
remote control lock. Normal running speed, also 
single frame exposure for special effects. 


Fully automatic exposure controlled by sensitive 
Cadmium Sulphide Cell for film speeds ASA 10 to 400. 
Manual exposure control and exposure range indicator. 
Type A filter for added color fidelry. 


Bright, reflex through-the-lens viewing with 
focusing eyepiece lets you see exactly what you're 
shooting. "NO-GO” signal eliminates wasted film. 
Fast, full -focusing f.1.8 room lens with 1.3 ratio 
assures professional results. 


Hold It! Zoom It! 

Count Its Features! 

Bow Much? Under S I30! 


NEW ANSCO TITAN ® Df AVTOLECTRIC 
8mm MOVIE CAMERA 


Think of it 1 1 All the most wanted... 
most needed. . . features for professional 
type results, in an easy-to-use automatic 
camera for under $130. A word of 
caution: once you pick up the new 
Titan N and compare it with other 
cameras, you won't be able to 
resist taking it with you. And we have 
two other new models at even lower 
prices. . . the Ansco Titan II with room 
lens for under $90. and the Ansco Titan 
with standard lens for less than $70. 

Custom-fitted case under $14. All 
waiting for your inspection at your dealers. 

P. S. For top results use Ansco Moviechrome • 8 film. 


ANSCO 



GOLDEN DOOR 



The Accutron Story: 

all the parts 
that make a watch 
fast or slow 
have been left out. 


0li 


1 Balance wheel (A) 
limits accuracy of 
LI m regular watch. Tun- 
ing fork ibi replaces balance 
wheel and makes Accutron 
world's most precise timepiece. 
It’s the first ever guaranteed 
for daily accuracy." 

Accutron is a Bulova develop- 
ment. From $125 plus tax. 
Bulova Watch Company, Inc.® 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon • Distilled & Bottled by Baf ton Distilling Co.. Bardstown, Nelson Co.. Ky — Available at 86 • 90 • 100 proof 


Saturday A solemn moment. They 
measure us. I have only lost the four 
pounds, but I am 8V4 inches smaller; an 
inch smaller here, inch smaller there. 
Kay said at lunch that she had told her 
husband over the phone that she had lost 
eight inches and he had said, “What!” 
dumfounded, thinking for a wild mo- 
ment that she meant she was eight inches 
shorter. 

They have washed all the oil out of 
our hair, styled it and set it, and mani- 
cured us for the last time, and imported 
a makeup specialist to show us how to 
gild the lilies we have become. It was 
great fun, like playing dress-up, when in 
the middle of the afternoon she did all 
those things to us that the fashion maga- 
zines always assume so casually that ev- 
eryone docs to herself; impressive things 
with foundation creams and eye liner 
and mascara. Many of the ladies here — 
wives of ranchers and lawyers and such 
— are no more in the habit of dealing 
with eye liner and mascara than I, and we 
sat hypnotized, staring into the mirror, 
as the blonde model put eye shadow on 
us. We emerged blinking into the sun- 
light, practically unrecognizable with 
our new faces and hairdos, and no 
doubt we were all very beautiful. But we 
seemed to be carrying our faces around 
with a careful self-consciousness, as if 
they were porcelain vases, and nobody 
dared to get into the swimming pool, and 
I suddenly realized that it was all over. 
It was back to the heels and the stock- 
ings again. 

1 looked at everyone, my doc-eyed self 
included, and 1 found that I thought, 
really, that 1 preferred us all in our pink 
suits with our hair scooped back and 
our faces scrubbed clean with our Gold- 
en Door Soap Drops. I’m thinner and 
healthier, and my skin is clear and it does 
quite glow, just as they said it would, 
and I have pink polish on my toenails. 
1 am delighted with myself, and with 
The Golden Door. But when I looked 
around the table tonight and considered 
all of us, nicely dressed and handsome- 
ly coiffed and suitably made up, and 
thought about taking all that up again, 
in addition to the delight 1 felt a very 
real pang, a severe pang, at the loss of 
our pink sweat suits. end 
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1965: The year of the Quick Wide -Tracks 


Some have it. 
Some don’t. 

Pontiac Tempest does. 


There's no fooling your eyes. Competition can talk up their cars and say they've got the best-looking dreamboats of 
the century. But let's see them park one of their offerings next to this Le Mans convertible. Then watch what happens 
when they find out it's all Pontiac with Wide -Track ride, a 1 40-hp six or a choice of two V -8s. and low-priced, too I 




Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 




BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTO . N Y 


*UJr Engltsrt). 

The Scots distill I Inig — 
we jolly well drink I laig. 
Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 

is Haig. 





FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


baseball — Soft-spoken JOHNNY KEANE signed 
a one-year contract with the New York Yankees to 
become the team's third manager in as many years. 
Ilis successor as manager of the World Champion 
Si. Louis Cardinals is RED SCHOENDIENST. 41. 
who has been with the club for 18 of his 23 years in 
baseball —the last four as -a Cardinal coach. Schocn- 
dicnst played second base for Ihe Cardinals from 
1945 to 1956. helping the team to the 1946 pennant 
and the Series victory. He also spent four seasons 
with Milwaukee ( 1957- 19601 and led the Braves to 
consecutive pennants —in 1957 and 1958. Practically 
unnoticed. BRANCH RICKEY. 82. the Cardinals' 
special consultant, resigned without explanation. 

basketball — BOSTON opened the season with 
four straight wins and perched, as usual, at the top 
of the Eastern Division. Sam Jones, whose field 
goal with Iti seconds remaining gamed a 104 |('2 
victory over the Pistons, led the Celtics in scoring in 
successive wins over the Bullets. Alter losing its first 
game, second-place CINCINNATI took three in a 
row w hilc NEW YORK (1-2) and PH I LADELPH I A 
( 1-3) were still waiting to get started. In the Western 
Division. ST. LOUIS won two straight, and Jerry 
West averaged 29 points a game as LOS ANGELES 
won three and lost one. Third-place BALTIMORE 
(2-3 1 and fourth-place DETROIT (2-4 l each lost 
twice to the Celtics, while last sear's Western Di- 
vision Champion SAN FRANCISCO, helpless with- 
out Wilt Chamberlain (he was sidelined with an in- 
fiammalion of the pancreas), started olf with » four- 
game losing streak. 

dog racing Fred Trcvillion's 2-ycar-old fawn 
CANADIAN HI THERE (S26.60) sped to a onc- 
Icngtlt victory in the $29,000 American Derby at the 
Taunton, Mass, truck. 

football — NFL: BALTIMORE rolled over De- 
troit 34-0 for its sixth straight victory and increased 
Its Western Division lead to I Vi games. Johnny 
Unitux passed for two TDs. and the Colts gained 
133 yards on the ground against the league-leading 
Lion defense (it allowed an average of 87 yards a 
game before meeting Baltimore). LOS ANGELES 
surged from behind in the last half to defeat Green 
Bay 27-17 and tied the Lions for second place. De- 
spite a wrong-way run by Viking Defensive End 
Jim Marshall, who galloped 60 yards with a re- 
covered fumble into his own end rone for a 49cr 
safety, M I NNT.SOTA edged San Francisco 27- 22 by 
scoring twice in the final period. WASHINGTON 
beat Chicago 27-20, as Sonny Jurgenscn passed for 
four TDs and the Redskin defense held Ihe Bears 
to 16 yards on the ground (a net of minus two in the 
first half I. CLEVELAND crushed New York 42-20 
and gained a one-game Eastern Division lead when 
St. Louis was upset 31-13 by DALLAS. In the 
Cow boys' second w in of the season Amos Marsh 
raced for two TDs. and Don Meredith completed 
12 of 19 passes for 192 yards. PHILADELPHIA 
overpowered Pittsburgh 34 10, as c\-Stceler Red 
Mack covered 104 yards with three Norm Snead 
passes — one of them for a touchdown — and Irv 
Cross sprinted 94 yards to score with an intercepted 

ALL: Eastern Divi. ion leader BUEEALO came from 
behind to defeat New York 34 24 and extended its 
winning streak to seven games. Second-place BOS- 
TON overpowered Kansas City 24-7. as Jimmy 
Cnlclough caught two Babe Parilli passes and set 
up the final touchdown with » 46-yard catch in the 
Iasi quarter. SAN DIEGO edged Houston 20-17 
and gained a two-game lead in the West, as John 
Hadl completed 19 passes for 226 yards and one 
TD. Led by Cotton Davidson, who passed for 4 1 7 
sards and five touchdowns, OAKLAND over- 
whelmed Denver 40-7 for its first victory of the sea- 
son Billy Cannon and Art Powell each caught two 
ID throws from Davidson, who completed 22 of 
34 attempts. 


golf "I |ust made myself be aggressive and go for 
the shots. "said South A Incan COM E LEG RANGE. 
22. alter he birdicd the final two holes to lake the 
Wills Masters tournament in Melbourne. Australia 
with a 15-undcr-par 277 lor 72 holes. Jack Nicklaus 
and Australia's Bruce Devlin shared second place 
ai 280, and Arnold Palmer finished two more strokes 
back in a tic for fourth with Kcl Nagle of Australia. 
Defending Champion JAMF:S H. McALVIN, 63, 
of Lake Forest, ill., became the first golfer m I? 
years to win two consecutive North and South Senior 
titles when he beat Wolcott Brown of Sea Girt. 
N.J. 2 and I in the 18-hole final at Pinchursl. N.C- 

hanogall Neva Yorkers IOI DANIL< /3 k and 
DAVID NORVID upset Defending Cltumpions 
Oscar and Ruby Obcrt 21-20. 15-5 (the second game 


was called when Oscar was injured) to win the 
USHA National One-wall Doubles Championship 
in Brooklyn. 

harness racing Driven in Del Insko, 6-year- 
old HENRY T. ADIOS ($16.40) paced a mile in 
1:57— ihe fastest of hi' career— to win the SI5.000 
Stepping Stone Pace on Hollywood Park's one-mile 
track at Inglewood, Calif. 

hockey — Lour teams shared the league lead with 
seven points apiece, as TORONTO and MOM RE- 
AL each played two lies, high-scoring CHICAGO 
won once, and tied once and DETROIT, led by 
Goalie Roger Crozicr. moved up with two victories 
and a tic. Crozicr. at 22 the youngest goalie in the 
NHL. had two shutouts and just missed three 
straight. After the first. I 0 over the Rangers, he 
held the Canadiens scoreless. 1-0. until the last five 
minutes of the game. Then John l-crguson whipped 
the puck past him. and Crozicr'* streak was broken. 
The next night he got his second shutout, 4-0 over 
Ihe Bruins. Fifth-place NEW YORK wrapped two 
losses around a I I tic with the Maple Leafs, and 
winless BOSTON relieved four losses in a row by 
lying the Leafs before starling another losing streak. 

horse racing — Barclay Stable's Irish-bred TUR- 
BO JET ll ($20.30). under Howard Grant, finished 
three-quarters of a length ahead of favored Gun 
Bow lo win the SIIJ.S00 Man o' War Stakes on 
grass ai Aqueduct. 

Ray Broussard rode GOING ABROAD (54.20). a 
4-year-old California-bred owned by Ed and Harry 
Seltzer, to a 2 '/4-length victory over Intercepted in 
ihe SI26.I00 Hawthorne Gold Cup at Hawthorne 
Race Course, 1)1. 

Theodora A. Randolph's BON NOUVEL ($3.40), 
Pat Smithw ick in the saddle, romped lo a 20-length 
triumph over Amber Diver in the $28,150 Grand 
National Steeplechase at Aqueduct. 

Jockey WILLIE SHOE MAKER rode to his 5,000th 
career victory aboard SLAPS1 ICK ($14.50) in a 
maiden race for 2-year-olds at Aqueduct. Shoe- 
maker is second in alltimc wins to the still-activc 
Johnny Longdcn, who has 5.889. 


HORSE SHOW— Led by JIM DAY. an 18-year-old 
University of Toronto student who guided his horse 
Comet to hi' third blue ribbon in the show's final 
event— the SI.000 International Jumping Stake — 
CANADA edged the U.S. 82-80 lor the unofficial 
team title at Ihe Pennsylvania National in Harris- 
burg. Day defeated Neal Shapiro of Glen Head, 
N.Y. 52-40. to become the youngest rider ever to 
win the individual title in the show's 19 years. 


Miss Jolic Richardson's MY- MY. a 7->car-old mare 
ridden by I rank Bradshaw, won the SS.000 fivc- 
gaitcd championship stake at the American Royal 
show in Kansas City. Mo. The $2,500 prize in the 
ihree-gailed class went to another mare. J-ycar-old 
A LOVELY SENSA TION, owned by Ihe Dodge 
Stables and ridden by Earl Teater. 


MOTOR SPORTS DAN GURNEY drove a Brabham 
to victory in the Grand Prix of Mexico, but the 
second-place finish by JOHN SI R I EES in a Ferrari 
enabled him to beat Graham Hill by one point for 
the 1964 World Drivers' Championship (pi ige 60). 
A. J. LOYT sped across the finish line of the Golden 
State 100 at Sacramento nine seconds ahead of Bob- 
by Marsliman for his 1 0th USAC national cham- 
pionship-race victory of the season. 


tennis— Top-sccdcd C. ALPHONSO SMITH, of 
Alexandria. Va. overpowered second-ranked Jack 
Stalon. of St. Petersburg. Fla. 6-3. 6 4 lor the 
singles title in the U.S. Seniors' 55 Clay Court 
Championships in Knoxville, Tenn. 


mileposts— DIED: FRANCIS J. (Happy) EEL- 
TON JR., 56. who conducted the popular Knniholc 
Gang TV show before Brooklyn Dodger home 
games at fcbbcts Held from 1950 through 1958. in 
a New York City hospital. 

RET IRING JOE LAPCHICK. 64, head coach at 
St. John's, at the close of the current college basket- 
ball season, because he will reach the compulsory 
retirement age of 65 next April. 

SOLD: The NBA Baltimore Bullets for more than 
S) million by a 15-nian syndicate headed by Chicago 
Insurance Executive Dave Tragcr. to three Wash- 
ington businessmen: Attorney Earl Foreman (who 
also owns 49' ; of the NI L Philadelphia Eagles), 
plus Real tsliitc Executives Abe Pollm and Arnold 
Hell. The sale is subject to approval of ihe NBA 
board of governors. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


arr.foMon: 21. 23-Jo—v Drat* 24 
25, 28, 29 N-i but-.- TIME 26 *- h 

27-Jeiry CoC- 30, 31 T. Tooumo.- 
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No slide 
projector 
ever looked 
like this 
before... 


or did 
as much 

It’s the dramatically 
successful Sawyer's. 

Shows 100 slides 
non-stop with new 
circular tray. Takes 
regular trays, too. 

Can even show up to 40 
slides without a tray. 

No other projector, 
at any price, does 
so much, so well. 

From less than *55. 
Deluxe Rotomatic* 
Slide Projector shown, 
less than *120. 
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THE MEDAL WINNERS 


EVENT 


GOLD 


SILVER 


BRONZE 


EVENT 


GOLD 


SILVER 


BRONZE 


TRACK & FIELD 

Olympic record 


100 METERS 

10.2 

200 METERS 


MOTTIEY 
Trinidad & 


GREAT 

BRITAIN 

3:01.6 


SNELL 
New Zealand 
1:43.1 

SNELL 
New Zealand 
3:38.1 


MILLS 

USA. 

28:24.4 

ABEBE 

Ethiopia 

2:12:11.2 

ROELANTS 

Belgium 

8:30.11 


GAMMOUDI 

Tunisia 

28:24.8 


ROBERTS 
Trinidad & 


BADENSKI 

Poland 

43.6 


TRINIDAD & 
TOBAGO 

3:01.7 


DAVIES 
New Zealand 

3.39.6 


DELLINGER 

USA 

13:49.8 


TSUBURAYA 

Japan 

2:16:22.8 


POLE VAULT 

IS ft. 5 In. 


Women 

100 METERS 


DAVIES 
Great Britain 
26 ft 3 \ 4 in. 


SCHMIDT 

Poland 

53ft. 3>A in. 


HANSEN 

USA 

16 It. 8Uii 


LONG 

U.S.A. 

66 ft. HU In. 

OERTER 

USA. 

200 ft. / 1/4 In. 

KLIM 

U.S.S.R. 

228 ft. 9 1/4 in. 


NEVALA 

Finland 

271 ft. 1% /«■ 


MATTHEWS 
Great Britain 

1:29:34.0 


BOSTON 

USA. 

26 ft. 4 in. 


FEOOSEYEV 

USSR. 

54 ft. 4 Va In. 


REINHARDT 
Germany 
I6H. 6U In. 


MATSON 

USA. 

66 ft. 3 V* in. 


DANEK 

Czechoslovakia 
198 ft. 6 >/4 In. 


ZSIVOTZKY 

Hungary 

226 ft. 8 In, 


LINDNER 

Germany 

1:31:13.2 


NIHILL 
Great Britain 
4:11:31.2 


OVANESYAN 
USSR 
26ft. 2 \ 4 In. 


KRAVCHENKO 

USSR. 

54ft. 4 i/a in. 


LEHNERTZ 
Germany 
16 li. 4Va In 


tuagaiy 
•3ft. 7 U In. 


WEILL 
USA. 
195ft. 2 In 


LUSIS 

U.S.S.R. 

264 ft. 4 in. 


GOLUBNICHI 

U.S.S.R. 

1:31:59.4 


PETTERSSON 

Sweden 

4:14:17.4 


BLACK 

Australia 

23.1 


400 M. HURDLES 


CAWLEY 

USA. 

49.6 


COOPER 
Great Britain 
30.1 


MORALE 

Italy 

SO. I 


400 M. RELAY 

44.4 


HIGH JUMP 

'ft. I In. 


THOMAS 

USA. 

7 ft. I Va in 


RAMBO 

U.S.A. 

7 ft. I in. 


400 METERS 


POLAND 

43. 6* 


CUTHBER! 

Australia 


AMOORE 

Australia 

33.4 
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AT THE OLYMPICS 


EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 


PACKER 

DUPUREUR 

CHAMBERLAIN 


ROTH 

SAARI 

HETZ 

2:04.3 

Great Bntain 

France 

2:01.9 

New Zealand 

2:02.8 

^ MEDLEY 

4:45.4* 

4:47.1 

Germany 

4:51.0 

80- M. HURDLES 

10.6 

BALZER 

Germany 

10.5 

CIEPLA 

Poland 

IOJ 

KILBORN 

Australia 

10.5 

400-M. FREESTYLE RELAY 

{new event) 

U-S.A. 

3:33.2* 

GERMANY 

3:37.2 

AUSTRALIA 

3:39.1 





800- M. FREESTYLE RELAY 

USA. 

GERMANY 

JAPAN 


BALAS 

BROWN 

CHENCHIK 

8:10.2 




6 ft. % in. 



USSR. 





6 ft. 2% in. 

5 ft. 10% in. 

5 ft. !0 in. 

400-M. MEDLEY RELAY 

U.S.A. 

GERMANY 

AUSTRALIA 



RAND 

KIRSZEN STEIN 

SHCHELKA- 

4:05.4 


4:01.6 


20 ft. 10% in. 

Great Britain 

22ft. 2 in* 

Poland 

21ft. 7% In. 

NOVA 

USSR. 

21ft. %ln. 

SPRINGBOARD DIVE 

SITZBERGER 

GORMAN 

ANOREASON 




USA. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

SHOTPUT 

56 ft. 9% In. 

T. PRESS 
USSR. 

59 ft. 6 in. 

GARISCH- 

CUIMBERGER 

Germany 

ZIBINA 

U.S.S.R. 

57 ft. 3 in. 

PLATFORM DIVE 

WEBSTER 

U.S-A. 

DIBIASI 

Italy 

GOMPF 

U.S.A. 



57 ft. 9% in. 


Women 




DISCUS 

ISO ft. 9% In. 

1. PRESS 

U.S.S.R. 

187ft. 10% In. 

LOT 2 

Germany 

187 ft. 8V* in. 

MANOLIU 

Rumania 

186 ft. 10% in. 

100-M. FREESTYLE 

1:01.2 

FRASER 

Australia 

59.5 

STOUDER 

U.S.A. 

59.9 

ELLIS 

USA. 

1:00.8 

JAVELIN 

M3 ft. 7% In. 

PENES 

Rumania 

198 ft. 7 % in. 

RUDAS ANTAL 
Hungary 

191 ft. 2 (n. 

GORCHAKOVA 

U.SS.R. 

187ft. 2Vi 

400-M. FREESTYLE 

4:50.6 

DUENKEL 

USA. 

4:43.3 

RAMENOFSKY 

USA. 

4:44.6 

STICKLES 

U.S.A. 

4:47.2 






FERGUSON 

CARON 

DUENKEL 

PENTATHLON 

1. PRESS 

RAND 

BISTROVA 

1:09.3 


France 


(netr event) 

USSR 

Great Britain 





5,246 points* 



200-M. BREASTSTROKE 

2:49.5 

PROZUMEN- 

SHCHIKOVA 

KOLB 

U.S.A. 

BABANINA 

U.S.S.R. 


SWIMMING 




2:46.4 

2:47.6 


100-M. FREESTYLE 

SS.2 

SCHOUANDER 

USA. 

McGREGOR 

Great Britain 

KLEIN 

Geimany 

100-M. BUTTERFLY 

1:09.5 

STOUDER 

USA. 

KOK 

ELLIS 

U.S.A, 




1:04.7* 

1:05.6 

1:06.0 

400-M. FREESTYLE 

SCHOUANDER 

WIEGAND 

WOOD 

400-M. INDIVIDUAL 

DE VARONA 

FINNERAN 

RANDALL 

4:18.3 

4:12.2* 

Germany 

Australia 

4:15.1 

MEDLEY 

l*» event) 

2:18.7 

5:24.1 

5.24.2 

1,500-M. FREESTYLE 

WINDLE 

NELSON 

WOOD 

400-M. FREESTYLE RELAY 

U.S.A. 

4:03.8* 

AUSTRALIA 

NETHERLANDS 

17:19. 6 

Australia 






17:01 . 7 

17:03.0 

17:07.7 





200-M. BACKSTROKE 

2:47.0 

GRAEF 

USA. 

DILLEY 

U.S.A. 

BENNETT 

U.S.A. 

400-M. MEDLEY RELAY 

4:41.1 

U.S.A. 

4:33.9* 

NETHERLANDS 

4:37.0 

U.S.S.R. 

4:39.2 

2:10.3* 

2:10.5 

2:13.1 

SPRINGBOARD DIVE 

KRAMER 

COLLIER 

WILLARD 


200-M. BREASTSTROKE 

O'BRIEN 

PROKOPENKO 

IASTREMSKI 

Germany 



2:37.2 

Australia 


USA. 








PLATFORM DIVE 

BUSH 

KRAMER 

ALEKSEYEVA 






Germany 


200-M. BUTTERFLY 

BERRY 

ROBIE 

SCHMIDT 





2:12.8 

Australia 

2:06.6* 

2:07J 

2:09.3 

BASKETBALL 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

BRAZIL 



CONTINUED 
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EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

BOXING 




TANOEM SPRINT 

ITALY 

U.S.S.R. 

GERMANY 

FLYWEIGHT 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

ATZORI 

Italy 

SAKURAI 

OLECH 

CHUNG 

Korea 

CARMODY. U.S.A. 
SOROKIN. 

U.S.S.R. 

MENDOZA. Mex. 
RODRIGUEZ. Uru. 

TEAM PURSUIT 

INDIVIDUAL PURSUIT 

ROAD RACE. INDIVIDUAL 

GERMANY 

DALLER 

Czechoslovakia 

ZANIN 

Italy 

ITALY 

URSI 

Italy 

RODIAN 

Denmark 

NETHERLANDS 

ISAKSSON 

Denmark 

GOOEFROOT 

Belgium 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

SIEPASHKIN 

U.S.S.R. 

VILLANUEVA 

Philippines 

BROWN. U S A. 

H. SCHULZ. Get. 

ROAD RACE. TEAM 

NETHERLANDS 

ITALY 

SWEOEN 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

GRUDZIEN 

Poland 

BARANNIKOV 

U.S.S.R. 

HARRIS. U.S.A. 
McCOURT, III. 

EQUESTRIAN 




LIGHT WELTERWEIGHT 

KULEJ 

FROLOV 

BLAY Ghana 

THREE-DAY 

CHECCOLI 

Italy 

MORATORIO 

Argentina 

LIGGES 

Germany 


Poland 

U.S.S.R. 


THREE-DAY TEAM 

ITALY 

U.S.A. 

GERMANY 

WELTERWEIGHT 

KASPRZYK 

TAMULIS 

U.S.S.R. 

PURHONEN. Fin. 
BERTINI. Italy 

DRESSAGE 

CHAMMARTIN 

Switzerland 

BOLDT 

Germany 

FILATOV 

USSR. 

LIGHT MIDDLEWEIGHT 

LAGUTIN 

U.S.S.R. 

GONZALES 

France 

MAIYEGUN, Nga. 
GRZESIAK, Pol. 

DRESSAGE TEAM 

GERMANY 

SWITZERLAND 

U.S.S.R. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

POPENCHENKO 

U.S.S.R. 

E. SCHULZ 
Germany 

VALLE. Italy 
WALASEK, Pol. 

GRAND PRIX JUMP 

GRAND PRIX JUMP. 

D’ORIOLA 

France 

GERMANY 

SCHRIDDE 

Germany 

FRANCE 

ROBESON 

Great Britain 

ITALY 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 

PINTO 

Italy 

KISELEV 

U.S.S.R. 

PIETRZYKOWSKI, 

NICOLOV. Bui. 

TEAM 

FENCING 




HEAVYWEIGHT 

FRAZIER 

U.S.A. 

HUBER 

ROS. Italy 
YEMELYANOV. 
U.S.S.R. 

FOIL 

FRANKE 

MAGNAN 

REVENU 

Fiance 

CANOEING 




FOIL TEAM 

U.S.S.R. 

POLAND 

FRANCE 

KAYAK SINGLES 

PETERSON 

HESZ 

Hungary 

VERNESCU 

Rumania 

e'pe'e 

KRISS 

U.S.S.R. 

HOSKYNS 

Great Britain 

KOSTAVA 

U.S.S.R. 

KAYAK PAIRS 

SWEOEN 

NETHERLANDS 

GERMANY 

EPEE TEAM 

HUNGARY 

ITALY 

FRANCE 

KAYAK FOURS 

U.S.S.R. 

GERMANY 

RUMANIA 

SABER 

PEZSA 

ARABO 

MAVLIKHANOV 

U.S.S.R. 

CANADIAN SINGLES 

ESCHERT 

Germany 

IGOROV 

Rumania 

PENYAEV 

U.S.S.R. 

SABER TEAM 

U.S.S.R. 

ITALY 

POLAND 

CANADIAN PAIRS 

U.S.S.R. 

FRANCE 

DENMARK 

Women 




Women 




FOIL 

REJTO 

Hungary 

MEES 

Germany 

RAGNO 

Italy 




FOIL TEAM 

HUNGARY 

U.S.S.R. 

GERMANY 

KAYAK SINGLES 

KHVEDOSYUK 

U.S.S.R. 

LAUER 

Rumania 

JONES 

U.S.A. 

FIELD HOCKEY 

INDIA 

PAKISTAN 

AUSTRALIA 

KAYAK PAIRS 

GERMANY 

U.S.A. 

RUMANIA 

GYMNASTICS 




CYCLING 




TEAM 

JAPAN 

U.S.S.R. 

GERMANY 

1.000-M. TIME TRIAL 

SCRATCH SPRINT 

SERCU 

Belgium 

PETTENELLA 

Italy 

PETTENELLA 

Italy 

BtANCHETTO 

Italy 

TRENTIN 

France 

MORELON 

ALL-AROUND 

ENDO 

Japan 

TSURUMI. 

SHAKHLIN. 

U.S.S.R. 

USITSKI, 

USSR 





CONTINUED 



Surprise! 


Bet you think this '65 Buick beauty is above and beyond your new-car budget. 
Wrong. Chances are it’s within range of what you may lavish on something less. 

On a car without the rich Body by Fisher design that means Buick. 

And without the custom-look interior and the extra quality that means Buick. 
I. ike finned brake drums. Tuned suspension. Insulation that breeds quiet. 
And you should know what Buick engineering means. Find out firsthand. 
Drive the Le Sabre pictured. Or W ildcat, Electra 225, Riviera, Skylark, Special. 
Suddenly, only Buick will do. And suddenly your wallet never looked so good. 



Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 


Tonight in Oak Brook, Illinois 




they're serving J£r am “Walker (Cordials 


Dusk comes earlier now. Down the road 
the lights arc going on. 

A pleasant evening lu sit by the fire. To 
greet friends with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Perhaps with Biarritz Cocktails (Juice 
of 1 2 lime, V-i oz. Hiram Walker Orange 
Curacao, 2 oz. Hiram Walker Brandy. 
Shake with ice. Strain into cocktail glass.] 
After dinner, leisurely discussion, and 
many choices. Green Creme dc Mcnthc 
or Brown Creme de Cacao on the rocks. 



Or a Milady’s Cocktail part Hiram 
Walker Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Mi 
part coffee Cream. Shake with ice. Strain 
into cocktail glass.) 

A breeze has sprung up. The night is 
clear. There’s no hurry. A pleasant time 
to be in pleasant company, with Hiram 
Walker Cordials. 

Creme de Mcnthe, Creme do Cacao. Orange Curacao, 
60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 proof; 
Hiram Walker Brandy. 80 proof. Hiram Walker ft 
Sons Inc.. Peoria. Illinois 


HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 

A RAINBOW OF 21 DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 
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EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

GYMNASTICS continued 




ROWING 




HORIZONTAL BAR 

SHAKHIIN 

U.S.S.R. 

TITOV 

U.S.S.R. 

CERAR 

Yugoslavia 

SINGLE SCULLS 

IVANOV 

U.S.S.R. 

Hill 

Germany 

KOTTMANN 

Switzerland 

PARALLEL BARS 

ENDO 

TSURUMI 

MENICHELLI 





Japan 

Japan 

Italy 

DOUBLE SCULLS 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

CZECHO- 







SLOVAKIA 

SIDE HORSE 

CERAR 

ISURUMI 

TSAPENKO 





Yugoslavia 

Japan 


PAIRS 

CANADA 

NETHERLANDS 

GERMANY 

FLYING RINGS 

HAYATA 

MENICHELLI 

SHAKHLIN 





Japan 



COXED PAIRS 

U.S.A. 

FRANCE 

NETHERLANDS 

LONG-HORSE VAULT 

YAMASHI f A 

LISITSKI 

U.S.S.R. 

RANTAKARI 

Finland 

FOURS 

DENMARK 

GREAT 

U.S.A. 

FREE-STANDING 

ME N 1 CH ELL 1 
Italy 

ENDO. Japan 
LISITSKI. 







U.S.S.R. 


COXED FOURS 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 


Women 




EIGHTS 

U.S.A. 

GERMANY 

CZECHO. 

TEAM 

U.S.S.R. 

CZECHO- 

JAPAN 



SLOVAKIA 


SLOVAKIA 






ALL-AROUND 

CASLAVSKA 

Czechoslovakia 

LATININA 

U.S.S.R. 

ASTAKHOVA 

U.S.S.R. 

SHOOTING 




UNEVEN PARALLEL 
BARS 

ASTAKHOVA 

U.S.S.R. 

MAKRAY 

Hungary 

LATININA 

U.S.S.R. 

FREE RIFLE 

ANDERSON 

U.S.A. 

KVELIASHVILI 

USSR. 

GUNNARSSON 

U.S.A. 

LONG-HORSE VAULT 

CASLAVSKA 

Czechoslovakia 

LATININA, 

U.S.S.R. 

RADOCHLA. Get. 


SMALL BORE, 
THREE-POSITION 

WIGGER 

U.S.A. 

HRISTOV 

Bulgaria 

HAMMERL 

Hungary 

BALANCE BEAM 

CASLAVSKA 

MANINA, 

LATININA 





Czechoslovakia 



SMALL BORE, PRONE 

HAMMERL 

WIGGER 

POOL 








FREE-STANDING 

LATININA 

U.S.S.R. 

ASTAKHOVA 

U.S.S.R. 

JANOSI 

Hungary 

FREE PISTOL 

MARKKANEN 

GREEN 

YOSHIKAWA 





Finland 


Japan 

JUDO 




RAPID-FIRE PISTOL 

LINNOSVUO 

TRIPSA 

NACOVSKY 




Finland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

NAKATAN! 

HAENNI 

Switzerland 

BOGOLYUBOV. 

U.S.S.R. 

STEPANOV. 

CLAY PIGEON 

MATTARELU 

Italy 

SEN1CHEV 

U.S.S.R. 

MORRIS 

U.S.A. 




U.S.S.R. 





MIDDLEWEIGHT 

OKANO 

HOFMANN 

Germany 

BREGMAN. 

U.S.A. 

KIM, Korea 

SOCCER 

HUNGARY 

CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA 

GERMANY 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

INOKUMA 

Japan 

ROGERS 

CHIKVILADZE, 

U.S.S.R. 

VOLLEYBALL 

U.S.S.R. 

CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA 

JAPAN 



KIKNADZE. 

Women 







U.S.S.R. 

JAPAN 

U.S.S.R. 

POLANO 

ALL WEIGHTS 

GEESINK 

KAMINAGA 

BORONOVSKIS, 





Netherlands 

Japan 

Australia 

GLAHN, Ger. 

WATER POLO 

HUNGARY 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 


MODERN 

PENTATHLON 




WEIGHT LIFTING 




INDIVIDUAL 

TOROK 

Hungary 

NOVIKOV 

U.S.S.R. 

MOKEYEV 

U.S.S.R. 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

VAKHONIN 

U.S.S.R. 

FOLDI 

Hungary 

ICHINOSEKI 

TEAM 




FEATHERWEIGHT 

MIYAKE 

BERGER 

NOWAK 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 


Japan 


Poland 



CONTINUED 
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EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

WEIGHT LIFTING continued 




HEAVYWEIGHT 

1 VAN 1 TSKI 

DJIBER 

KAPLAN 





U.S.S.R. 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

BASZIVNOWSKI 

KAPLUNOV 

ZIELINSKI 





Poland 

U S.S.R. 

Pol" 

Greco- Roman 




MIDDLEWEIGHT 

ZDRAZILA 

Czechoslovakia 

KURENTSOV 

U.S.S.R. 

OHUCHI 

FLYWEIGHT 

HANAHARA 

Japan 

KEREZOV 

Bulgaria 

PIRVULESCU 

Rumania 





BANTAMWEIGHT 

ICHIGUCHI 

TROSTYANSKI 

CERNEA 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 

PlYUKFELDER 

TOTH 

VERES 


Japan 


Rumania 

USSR. 

Hungary 

Hungary 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

POLYAK 

RURUA 

MARTINOVIC 






Hungary 


Yugoslavia 

MIDDLE HEAVYWEIGHT 

GOLOVANOV 

U S S 

MARTIN 

PALINSKI 

Poland 







Greal U 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

AYVAZ 

BULARCA 

GVANTSELADZE 





Turkey 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

ZHABOI INSKI 

VLASOV 

SCHEMANSKY 








USA. 

WELTERWEIGHT 

KOLESOV 

TODOROV 

NYSTROM 





U.S.S.R. 

Bulgaria 

Sweden 

WRESTLING 




MIDDLEWEIGHT 

SI MIC 

KORMANIK 

METZ 




Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany 

Freestyle 


FLYWEIGHT 




LIGHT AVYWEIGHT 

ALEXANDROV 

SVENSSON 


YOSHIOA 

CHANG 

HAYOARI 

Bulgaria 


Germany 


Japan 

Korea 

Iran 








HEAVYWEIGHT 

KOZMA 

ROSHCHIN 

DIETRICH 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

UETAKE 

AKBAS 

IBRAGIMOV 

Hungary 


Germany 

Japan 


U.S.S.R. 

YACHTING 





FEATHERWEIGHT 

WAIANABE 

IVANOV 

KHOKHASHVIll 





Japan 

Bulgaria 

U.S.S.R. 

5.5-METER 

"BARRENJOEY" 

"RUSH VII" 








Australia 


USA. 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

DIMOV 

ROST 

HORIUCHI 






Bulgana 

Germany 

Japan 

DRAGON 

• WHITE LADY" 

"MUTAFO” 

"APHRODITE" 






Ocnmark 

Germany 

U.S.A. 

WELTERWEIGHT 

OGAN 

SAGAHADZE 

SANATKARAN 






U.S.S.R. 

Iran 

STAR 

"GEM" 

"GLIDER" 







Bahamas 

U.S.A. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT 

GAROJEV 

Bulgaria 

GUNGOR 

Turkey 

BRAND 

U.S.A. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN 

"PANDORA" 

New Zealand 

"LADY C" 

Great Britain 

"WIDGEON" 

U.S.A. 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 

MEOVEO 

AYIK 

SHERIFOV 

FINN MONOTYPE 

KUHWEIDE 

BARRETT 




Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Germany 


Denmark 


WHERE THE MEDALS WENT 


NATION 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

TOTAL 

NATION 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

TOTAL 

U.S.S.R. 

30 

31 

35 

96 

SWITZERLAND 

1 

2 

1 

4 

U.S.A. 

36 

26 

28 

90 

BELGIUM 

2 


1 

3 

GERMANY 

10 

22 

18 

50 

KOREA 


2 

1 

3 

JAPAN 

16 

5 

8 

29 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 


1 

2 

3 

ITALY 

10 

10 

7 

27 

TUNISIA 


1 

1 

2 

POLAND 

7 

6 

10 

23 

(RAN 



2 

2 

HUNGARY 

10 

7 

5 

22 

BAHAMAS 

1 



1 

AUSTRALIA 

6 

2 

10 

18 

ETHIOPIA 

1 



1 

GREAT BRITAIN 

4 

12 

2 

18 

INDIA 

1 



1 

FRANCE 

1 

8 

6 

15 

ARGENTINA 


1 


1 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

5 

6 

3 

14 

CUBA 


1 


1 

RUMANIA 

2 

4 

6 

12 

PAKISTAN 


1 


1 

BULGARIA 

3 

5 

2 

10 

PHILIPPINES 


1 


1 

NETHERLANDS 

2 

4 

4 

10 

BRAZIL 



1 

1 

SWEDEN 

2 

2 

4 

8 

GHANA 



1 

1 

TURKEY 

2 

3 

1 

6 

IRELAND 



1 

1 

DENMARK 

2 

1 

3 

6 

KENYA 



1 

1 

FINLAND 

3 


2 

5 

MEXICO 



1 

1 

NEW ZEALAND 

3 


2 

5 

NIGERIA 



1 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2 

1 

2 

5 

URUGUAY 



1 

1 

CANADA 

1 

2 

1 

4 


163 

167 

174 

504 


90 


Whole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE CASTOFFS 

Sirs; 

I have been a Yankee fan all my life, but 
no longer. The CBS deal was bad enough, 
but firing Yogi, one of the greatest Yankees 
of all time, was the clincher. 

I do not like my baseball CBS style. Will 
the Yankee Haters of America accept a new 
member? 

Paul Echols 

Austin. Texas 
Sirs: 

Mel Allen may be out as The Voice of the 
Yankees for any number of reasons that 
have been rumored since the 1962 World 
Scries, but your rather snide reference to 
Mel's cliches and your remark about "pick- 
ing him up by his ears" (Seoul card, Oct. 
19) belong in a far less knowledgeable pub- 
lication than Sports Illustratid. 

There are very few in our profession who 
combine the technique required of a play- 
by-play baseball broadcaster with the in- 
sight into this very complex game and de- 
liver both with the voice and eloquence that 
enable them to impart the word picture to 
a radio audience without slipping into at 
least a few of the hackneyed phrases and 
the inevitable redundancies you find so dis- 
tasteful. 

Pi i t Brown 

Rochester, N.Y. 

LICENSES FOR EVERYONE 

Sirs: 

In your article To Tight or Not to Fight 
(Sept. 7), Author Robert Boyle says, refer- 
ring to me, that "McKenzie is best known 
in boxing circles as the commissioner who 
forgot to license anyone — fighters, seconds, 
managers, promoter— for the Patterson- 
McNccly title fight in Toronto." As a mat- 
ter of fact, all parties connected with the 
fight were licensed. 

Frank Tunney of Toronto held the pro- 
moter’s license for this show and paid S500 
for this yearly license. 

The principals were issued licenses on 
October 16. 1961. 

Pete Fuller of Boston was issued a man- 
ager’s license. He also received seconds’ li- 
censes for Cleveland Spinney and Johnny 
Dunarumo of Massachusetts. Julius No- 
vember received seconds’ licenses for Bus 
Watson, Dan Florio, Cus D'Amato and 
Nick Florio. 

D'Amato was refused a manager's li- 
cense as he could not produce a managerial 
contract. 

1.. M. McKenzie, President 
World Boxing Association 

T oronto 


COUP DE GRACE 

Sirs: 

After considering very carefully the ease 
of Buffalo Slayer Bud Basolo in the Octo- 
ber 19 issue of SI, I am going to recommend 
sending him back to the beginners' class to 
keep company with Buffalo Bill, who never 
got out of it. 

If Buffalo Slayer Basolo would study the 
subject, he would learn (hat the three vul- 
nerable shots on a buffalo arc neck, heart 
and head, with the latter a poor third. The 
neck shot is always fatal; one bullet docs 
it. The heart is the same, if the hunter shoots 
low enough. But no self-respecting buffalo 
hunter ever wasted ammunition on an un- 
certain head shot. The real buffalo hunters, 
like F. H. Mayer, learned how to kill an an- 
imal with one merciful shot — no botched- 
up jobs; Mayer himself once took 59 ani- 
mals with 63 cartridges: a hunter named 
McRae killed 54 with 54 cartridges, all one- 
shot dropping kills; in one day Mayer took 
269 hides with 300 shots. The guns they 
used were "inferior" to the modern .300 
Magnums, being old, black-powder smoke 
sticks. They were inferior but they killed 
better. 

C. B. Roth 

Denver 

STAND ON SOCCER 

Sirs: 

I hope members of every American Em- 
bassy and consulate will read your article 
on British soccer ( Six Dreary Days — Then 
Saturday, SI, Oct. 12). 

Norman W. Halls 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Jack Olsen probably comes as near as any 
non-Britisher could to understanding foot- 
ball and its relationship to our way of life. 
I fear, however, that the article is inevitably 
nostalgic and largely historical in that foot- 
ball’s emotional grip is tending to die in 
proportion to the increase in our affluence. 

I must admonish Olsen when he says. "I 
found a seat next to an elderly Geordic." 
Even today. Jack, to really enjoy football 
you must stand. I shall be in New York later 
this month and will come to an American 
football game to sec if I can generate a recip- 
rocal emotion to Mr. Olsen’s. 

G. S. Smart 

Radcliffc-on-Trcnt 
Nottingham, England 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen's splendid story on British 
football rates him three cheers. Having 
braved the goal-zone crowds at the Liver- 
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Available on orders of one dozen or 
more Ben Hogan or Hogan 90+ 

Golf Balls, a maximum of 21 letters 
will be custom imprinted in 
blue ink on each ball. Specify initials 
or full name desired. 

An attractive Christmas gift box is 
included with each dozen 
at no extra cost. 

All orders must be received by 
December 5. if delivery by Christmas 
is to be accomplished. 

Be sure to include the name of your 
Golf Professional and location of 
his Pro Shop. Thank you. 

I 1 

I PLEASE SEND: | 

| dozen and. .extra | 

I _ BEN HOGAN GOLF BALLS I 

■ S15.00 doz. $1.25 ea. ■ 

OR. 

dozen and extra 

J HOGAN 90+ GOLF BALLS 

I $16.20 doz. $1.35 ea. I 

I With the following initials or name | 

■ (limit 21 letters) . 


" MINIMUM ORDER: ONE DOZEN ‘ 
I (On orders of more than one name, sup- 1 

■ ply name and other order information I 
a on separate sheet.) 

■ A check or money order for $ 

| is enclosed. | 

I NAME I 

I ADDRESS I 

I CITY I 

I STATE ZIP CODE * 

Mail To: 

■ PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS | 

: AMF/BEN HOGAN COMPANY * 

2912 W. Pafford Street 

| Fort Worth, Texas 76110 | 

L............ J 


BEN HOGAN 8A! 


19TH HOLE 


Sun! 

Golf! 



this winter at the ONE resort 
with EVERY luxury— the famous 

ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 

• Enjoy the most delightful vacation 
of your life at this unique resort. A 
1200-acre estate with striking moun- 
tain-desert backdrops! • Private, 
uncrowded 18-hole championship 
golf course a mere 5-iron shot from 
your door! • Swimming, tennis, relax- 
ing cabana-pool area! • Miles of 
scenic horseback trails on the estate! 

• Gourmet cuisine, deluxe bedrooms 
and the fabulous service you'd expect 
of one of the world's great resorts! 

• Where the sun spends the winter! 
NOW — Choice of European or Amer- 
ican plans. For pictorial folder, contact 
Henry B. Williams, Pres, is Gen. Mgr. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL • PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


//on d 
purr 

too if you'd 

finished your Christmas shop- 
ping. So why not turn— right 
now-to the SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED gift form that's bound 
into this magazine. 



pool pitch just one year ago, I can vouch for 
the drama he portrays. But the really amaz- 
ing thing about the matches is the price of 
admission. I paid either 2s. (yd. < 35c ) or 3.». 6 </. 
(49c) to stand opposite the Kop and watch 
the lads shoot. Much of our U.S. football is 
priced so high that being an active team sup- 
porter requires cither a varsity pass or a fivc- 
tigurc income. Might wc learn a lesson from 
British football, or are we doomed to being 
but TV fans, getting our Saturday "religion" 
from the cold, ubiquitous box and missing 
all the taste, scent and sound of our game? 

Charms H. Hit ison 

Arlington. Va. 

ON THE ROPES 

Sirs: 

Your picture of former boxer Tommy 
(Hurricane) Jackson (SI. Oct. 12) actually 
shocked me. As realistic as I try to be. I find 
it hard to comprehend how a former heavy* 
weight contcndercould end up as a shoeshinc 
boy on the streets of New York. You had an 
editorial in that same issue that pointed out 
the pension plans of the major sports. Sonic 
were quite lucrative and large, others were 
not so good. But at least other professionals 
receive some pension when they retire. It 
looks as if Jackson is lucky to receive a dirty 
shoe now and then. 

It is easy for the rest of us, in our com- 
fortable and full lives, to look at this former 
great athlete and turn away. Perhaps his prob- 
lems arc a result of his own mistakes. But 
none of us is perfect. And I. for one. find it 
hard to look at this pitiful picture of a fight- 
er who once gave me pleasure on the Friday 
Night Fights and sec him in his current state. 

Congratulations, boxing. And may you be 
flattened in the eighth. 

Di \nis M. Sanders 

Durham. N.C. 

MOLD AND FASHION 

Sirs: 

As a doctoral candidate and teaching as- 
sistant in physical education. I was sorry to 
note the implication in your article on Dick 
Butkus ( Brute with a Love of Violence , Oct. 
12) that physical education courses arc in- 
serted in the curriculum merely as a means 
of assisting football players to get through 
college. Today's physical education majors 
are prepared to educate the whole child. Man 
is not atomistic: wc cannot separate him into 
mind and body and educate each separately. 
Where else in the school curriculum is the 
child subjected to so many types of edueablc 
moments ’ Physical education has progressed 
far beyond calisthenics for an hour. 

Socrates said. "Let them fashion the mind 
. . . even as they finely mold the body." That 
is what the majority of us arc trying to do. 
Give us a break! 

Peier B. Samuels 

Stanford. Calif. 
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YESTERDAY 


Short Happy Afternoon of Bart M acorn be r 


by HOWARD FRANKLIN 

J\ lot of years ago, just before World 
War I crossed the Atlantic, a football 
upset took place — perhaps the most up- 
setting upset in American college grid- 
iron history. U was in the Minnesota- 
lllinois game on November 4. 1916. and 
it marked a high point in the career of 
Bob Zuppke, Illinois' coach. Bart Ma- 
comber. the Illinois captain and quarter- 
back that day, had by then worn Zup's 
colors for more seasons and games than 
any other player. 

Minnesota had a powerful team. Hal 
Hanson was at right half: Bert Baslon. 
All-America end (and captain ); Fullback 
A. D. Wyman and Quarterback C. T. 
Long. They had defeated South Dakota, 
81-0: Wisconsin, 54 0; Chicago. 49-0: 
Iowa, 67-0: North Dakota. 47 7. The 
Gopher coach. Dr. Henry Williams, truly 
had assembled a steamroller. 

The Illini were nursing a bruised pride 
from a disappointing season. They had 
lost to Colgate. 1 5-3; to Ohio State. 7-6: 
had got past Purdue. 14-7: but had been 
trimmed by Chicago. 20-7. Wisconsin, 
one of the Minnesota maulces. had held 
them to a scoreless tie. Much of 
the betting money was asserting 
the Gophers would score 40. 50 
and even 60 points. If you had 
wanted to wager that Illinois w ould 
at least score, you would have 
found some long odds there as 
well. Ring Lardncr wrote a hu- 
morous letter, prcgamc. to Zup 
and the Illini in his newspaper col- 
umn. In it he urged them, as a 
friend, to forget the trip to Min- 
neapolis and just stay in Chicago 
and see a play. The lucky players, 
he said, were those on crutches, 
since they would not have to face 
the northern monster. 

The Illinois team took the train 
from Champaign a little after noon 
on Thursday. They dozed, played 
cards or viewed the passing scen- 
ery. There was no steam, no fire, 
no win-this-one-for-sure. The no- 


tion itself was insane. Bob Zuppke puffed 
on his cigar and looked moodily out the 
window. 

"Zup wasa near-martinet on the prac- 
tice field,” Bart Maconiber recalls, “and 
wanted it strictly understood he was boss 
there at all times. He believed in thor- 
ough practice, monotonous drill, with 
perfection the goal. He was quick to 
criticizeerrors, but rarely given to praise. 
Off the field he was a mild, almost bland 
individual, about 5 feet 7. 165 pounds, 
light hair and complexion. Rather of the 
professor type, if you know what I mean. 

"He earned a basketball letter at Wis- 
consin: football there amounted to four 
years of scrub. He taught history and 
coached football at Oak Park High, near 
Chicago. I believe he made about S2.500 
at that job while I played for him there. 
We had three years undefeated, then he 
was offered the lllinoiscoaching post — at 
an increase in salary, of course. Our last 
year at Oak Park, the class of 1912, two 
on that team went on to A 1 1- America. 
They were Milton Ghee at Dartmouth 
and myself at Illinois. A third member 
of our team. Pete Russell, made All- 
Western at Chicago U." 


The train got to Minneapolis Friday 
morning. Zup's boys went early to the 
enemy stadium to run some signals and 
look over the plant. All noticed w ith re- 
lief that the ground was not frozen. 
Minnesota's tackling was murderous 
enough on softer soil. 

Bart Maconiber recalls it this way: 
*‘We began practicing. We were so nerv- 
ous and upset we could not even hang 
onto the ball. Coach Bob soon saw that 
the whole effort was useless. He was 
afraid it would only demoralize us for 
the next day. So he called practice off. 
He waited a bit for full attention and 
said, ‘If you are going to be slaughtered 
tomorrow, you might as well break train- 
ing and have a good time tonight.’ He 
told us to try to relax, to cat and drink 
whatever we liked, maybe see a show. 
We trooped back to our hotel, the Radi- 
son. The whole squad of 25, including 
coaching staff, napped and idled the aft- 
ernoon away. That evening we went on 
the town. No one counted the drinks or 
the beers. We ate large dinners and 
moved the celebration over to a bur- 
lesque house. There was no bed check.” 

Kickoff time was two o'clock. Satur- 
day. Twenty-five thousand chop- 
licking Gopher fans sat in the 
wooden stands, an impressive 
crowd in 1916. The day again was 
overcast but dry, with temperature 
in the mid-40s. Illinois took the 
field at 1:30 and moved the ball 
around for several minutes. Then 
the Illinois players stood in awe as 
Mighty Minnesota, three deep, 
caniechargingout. Somebody said 
that the Gophers did not look so 
big. after all. 

Minnesota won the toss and 
chose to receive. Maconiber kicked 
off to Shorty Long in the end zone. 
Long fumbled, recovered, moved 
to the 15. Joe Sprafka carried first 
and several linemen hit him for 
no gain. Illinois continued to hold, 
and A. D. Wyman had to punt 
to Dutch Sternanian, who made 
about 10 yards. Robert Knop, 

continued 
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Choose ‘out of the ordinary’ 
Christmas Gifts 

Hunters. Campers 
anil Fishermen 
w»JI find many 
practical items in 
our lulls' illus- 
trated Fall Cata- 
log. Shows hunt- 
ing footwear, 
clothing and other 
specialties of in- 
terest to both men 
and women. Mans 

* own manufacture. 

Chamois Cloth Shirt 

Looks anil feels 
like high grade 
chamois leather. 

Machine washable 
anil is more dur- 
able than wool. 

Mr. Bean person- 
ally uses this shirt 
on his hunting and 
fishing trips. Col- 
ors: Tanand Bright 
Red. Sizes: I4 '/j 
to 19. Price: S5.85 
Postpaid. Send for 
free sample and 
Free Fall Catalog. 

L. L. Bean, Inc., 344 Maine St., Freeport, Maine 


Hum inn. Fishing and C a wring Special lies 



Hunting Center of the Eoitern Shore 

Special arrangements provided for Hunters 
Goose Hunting Duck Hunting 

Nov. 7 to Jon. 15 Nov. 14 to Jon. 2 

Call 301-822-1300 for Reservations Now' 


jf/z Ocean 
Reef 

The Complete 
Oeenn front Club Community 
1.300 tropical island acres directly on 
the Atlantic. 18-hole championship golt, 
tennis, world's finest fishing, private 
3.000' airstrip, gourmet meals. New 
expanded facilities. For reservations or 
colorful brochure, write or phone today: 
Box S, North Key Largo, Florida. Phone: 
North Key Largo No. "1". From MIAMI: 
15 minutes by air . 30 miles by boat 
one hour by car 


Bart Macomber 

Illinois fullback, was assigned to hit the 
line at center, but the Gopher from wall 
was impassable. Then Macomber calico 
fora spread formation, employed in this 
game for the first lime bv any team. 
Linemen look up their positions 10 yards 
apart, the backs doing the same to form 
a distended box. The opposing linemen 
and defensemen simply did not know, 
in the sudden confusion, w hether to play 
opposite the man or the space. Sterna- 
man collected Macomber’s pass for a 
25-yard gain. Then, behind perfect in- 
terference. the Illinois ballcarriers rang 
up two first downs to the Minnesota 
live. An offside penalty put the ball on 
the one-yard line. Macomber went over, 
then kicked goal. 

Minnesota received again, very sure 
of itself. Illinois held for the first two 
downs. The Gophers then hauled out 
their formidable pass combination. Wy- 
man to Bert Basion. One of Zup’s men 
grazed Wyman’s passing arm. resulting 
in a shot that was wobbly and slightly 
olT line. Reynold Kraft. Illini left end. 
intercepted in midfield. With spectacular 
interference, Kraft raced to a touch- 
down. Macomber converted and the half 
ended, Illinois 14. Minnesota 0. The 
upset had begun. Macomber again: 

”1 can’t emphasize enough, really, the 
inventive skill, the sheer football genius 
and insight that Zup possessed. He was 
always thinking up, working out, new 
tactics and ways of improving old ones. 
That spread formation, for instance, was 
his invention. We practiced it a lot thai 
season, rather openly. Scouting was not 
too prevalent at that time. Innovations? 
The word should be synonymous with 
Zuppke. Do you know that he thought 
up the huddle and was first to use it? 
In later days he told the writers it was 
not mainly, as commonly supposed, his 
answer to crowd noise, although that 
did make signals hard to hear. He felt it 
was a logical extension of technique be- 
cause of increasing complexities of the 
plays coming into use. Many of them 
simply demanded the clustering of play- 
ers in order for everyone to know who 
docs what. 

“Then he came up with an extension 
of the same idea: to call two, or three, 
or more consecutive plays from a single 
huddle or signal. Zup taught me a val- 
uable trick of another kind. I was in- 
structed, after my kick or pass, to move 
quickly to the side of the field where the 
football went. The player receiving or 
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intercepting had me going straight for 
him as a defenseman. Out of bounds was 
on one side of him. our heavy lacklcrs 
were on the other.” 

Between halves. Zuppke warned that 
the Gophers would come back strong. 
He was right. The second half was mostly 
all Minnesota, now moving powerfully 
with perfect line plays. Three first dow ns 
took them to the visitors’ 35. l.ine 
charges again, plus a 15-yard penalty 
against Illinois, set up a I D from the 
five. Basion kicked goal. A punting duel 
ensued, until Stcrnaman fumbled a 
catch on the five and had to fall on it 
behind his goal line. Score: Illinois. 14: 
Minnesota. 9. The Gophers threatened 
repeatedly, but timing seemed to sulfer as 
they became increasingly anxious to get 
another score on the board. There was 
a crucial fumble, and. again, a saving 
interception. 

“Zup had told me to stall as much 
and as long as I could get away with it.” 
Macomber says. ”1 killed all the time I 
could as those angry fans screamed at 
me with time running out. My shoes 
needed tieing. one. then the other. Shoul- 
der pads wanted adjusting, or something 
was wrong with the way they were laced. 
I miscalled signals a few times. The w his- 
tle was blown on me twice, each time for 
a five-yard penalty. The stalling rules 
then were not too strict." 

It all led to what Sportsw liter Harry 
Grayson called, years later, "the greatest 
football upset of all time." Minnesota, 
according to Macomber’s recollection, 
used some 33 players. For the Illini the 
same 1 1 men played 60 minutes of hard 
ball. The final score was 14-9. 

An Illini publicity man. Mike Tobin, 
was in New York that day on his wed- 
ding trip. He telephoned for the game 
results. The first newspaper lie called 
told him the lopsided score. Tobin was 
pleased, but then puzzled and even skep- 
tical. He figured that the eastern papers 
did not know one team from another 
especially midwestern teams— and that 
the paper had simply reversed the score. 
It was not until he read a full account of 
the game in the paper later that he be- 
lieved Illinois had really won. 

For Bart Macomber. w ho is nowadays 
a retired businessman in Portland, Ore., 
the upset remains a monument in his 
memory to the ingenuity of Bob Zuppke. 
"Zup had so many tricks up his sleeve 
or in the mill.” he says, "one cannot 
recall them all." end 
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The gift that reflects your good taste 


Give mellow, memorable Old Forester 
in this handsome holiday decanter and 
festive gift wrap. Both at no extra cost. 
Also ready for giving: the regular fifth of 
Old Forester in the same attractive gift wrap. 

“There is nothing better in the market ” 





Tough nut to crack : 


How to protect tobacco flavor 
in a charcoal filter cigarette. 


We do it with 
coconut-shell charcoal. 



What is surprising about 
coconut-shell charcoal? 
It has no charcoal taste ! 
Therefore, you have the 
natural taste of tobacco 


New ! 
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shell charcoal 
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